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NEWS AND TRENDS 


SEMINOLES, INC. 


Organization under a Federal charter has given 
the Seminoles a chance to secure maximum bene- 
fits from their tribal property. With dedicated 
leadership and the government’s assistance, a four- 
fold program will bring to the tribe vast improve- 
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AN OYSTER COMEBACK 


Rehabilitation of Franklin County's oyster in- 
dustry may make Florida oysters the most im- 
portant shellfish in the country in the next ten 
years. Creation of the Oyster Division of the 
State Board of Conservation led to many improve- 
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Inadequacies in State’s Labor Force 
May Be Hindering Economic Development 


ae DISSATISFACTION with the 
qualities of Florida’s labor force may 
be hindering the state’s economic 
development and industrial growth, 
Dr. Roy L. Lassiter, Jr., a University 
of Florida economist told the Con- 
ference for County Coordinators of 
Guidance. 

He said that Florida labor “now 
suffers from inadequate industrial 
experience, technical training and 
general education.” 

“Skill requirements are now quite 
high,” Lassiter said, “compared to 
previous Florida industrial needs. 
Skills now sought include tool and 
die makers, machinists, sheet metal 
workers, electronics technicians and 
assemblers,” he stated. 

The economist told the vocational 
counselors that industrial education 
is essential “both to providing a labor 
force which will attract industrial 
growth and insure that the lower 
income population will share in the 
rising income. This is particularly 
significant for those western Florida 
counties which are losing popula- 
tion.” 


ss THE COUNTY JUDGE of one 
of Florida’s largest counties has 
come out strongly for issuance of 
drivers’ licenses in the month of the 
licensee's birth. 

The change, says Judge William 
C. Brooker of Hillsborough, would 
“transform a nightmarish circus into 
an orderly efficient operation.” 

The veteran jurist expressed his 
views in response to a questionnaire 
from Jefferson County Judge Ken- 
neth E. Cooksey, of Monticello, pres- 
ident of the Florida County Judges 
Association. The Peninsula Motor 
Club, which along with other AAA 
clubs in Florida, has long advocated 
birth month issuance of licenses in- 
stead of the once-a-year scramble for 
licenses during the month of Sep- 
tember as presently exists. 

The proposed change also has the 
backing of the Florida Highway 
Patrol and of the Florida Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Highway 
Safety. 

Judge Brooker gave the birth 
month issuance as first preference 
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in a series of possibilities for the 
handling of licenses. His second 
preference was to transfer the duty 
of issuing drivers’ licenses to the Tag 
Agency of the Tax Collector’s of- 
fice “because they are related oper- 
ations.” 

His third preference was to put 
the duty in a Central Agency “though 
I do not believe it will be as ef- 
ficiently operated as would be the 
case in suggestion No. 2.” 

Finally, Judge Brooker said, “I 
would like to be relieved of the bur- 
den of issuing drivers’ licenses, but 
even if it should be the only alter- 
native, I do not favor the issuance 
of drivers’ licenses through sub- 
agents, as now allowed by law. I 
am not willing to surrender control 
of the program while charged with 
its responsibility.” 


ss THE GRAND UNION Company 
is “bullish” on Florida and has in- 
vested more in expansion here in the 
last few years than anywhere in its 
far-flung organization, President 
Thomas C. Butler said at the open- 
ing of the company’s newest store in 
Tampa. 

Receipts in its Florida operation 
have been equal to or greater than 
those in the nine other eastern states 
it operates in, said Butler. 

Tampa's Grand Way Discount 
Center is the fourth in a 10 week 
period to open in the state; two 
opened late in August in St. Peters- 
burg, one opened in Orlando in 
October. 


sa A REPORT THAT ROCKET fir- 
ing facilities may be moved from 
Cape Canaveral because of the 
Cuban situation has been pooh- 
poohed by the Air Force. 

Several weeks ago the Assoicated 
Press reported that Rep. Merwin 
Coad (D, Iowa) in a campaign talk 
had said the State Department was 
holding up missile and space flights 
from Cape Canaveral because of the 
danger of a malfunctioning rocket 
landing on Cuba and setting off an 
international incident, and use 
communists may be setting up a 
telemetering station in Cuba to give 


them vital information about such 
flights. Coad was quoted further as 
saying that high State Department 
officials had informed him the entire 
missile ait aig oo may have to 
be transferred from Canaveral, prob- 
ably to Vandenburg Air Force Base, 
California. 

However, a follow-up interview 
with Brig. Gen. William L. Rogers, 
vice commander of the Air Force 
Missile Test Center, elicited the 
opinion that chances of a malfune- 
tioning missile landing on Cuba 
were one-in-a-million. 

It was pointed out that the missile 
firing range centered at Canaveral 
has physical assets worth $700 mil- 
lion, and took ten years to build. 
Some U.S. defense officials were 

uoted as saying that moving or 
Titiien it would be “next to im- 
wpe and “immeasurably harm- 
ul to our missile development pro- 
gram.” 


ss GOVERNOR ELECT Farris Bry- 
ant has called for removal of federal 
restraints on sugar production, which 
he said could almost immediately 
triple present production of 140,000 
tons a year and eventually increase 
the output tenfold. 

He said he would confer with 
Florida congressmen on amendment 
of the present sugar act which he 
contends discriminates sharply 
against domestic producers and vir 
tually forbids development of sugar 
crops in the U. S. Bryant urged 
increased domestic sugar produc 
tion as a matter of national defense 
with the Cuban supply jeopardized. 

He had earlier named a commit- 
tee of Florida sugar growers and dis- 
tributors to form plans at the state, 
national and international levels to 
promote development of the indus- 
try. 

An emergency quarantine on seed 
sugar cane imports was declared 
early in October to protect the Flor- 
ida industry against disease. The 
State Plant Board said the ban was 
aimed particularly at Louisiana and 
Puerto Rico to protect new sugat 
cane farms in Florida from chlorotic 
streak and sugar cane mosaic. 
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...» Talk and Predictions 





ss ROBERT W. CUTHILL, director 
of engineering of The Martin Com- 
pany’s Orlando Division, has called 
on American industry to improve the 
reliability of consumer products by 
adapting some of the techniques de- 
veloped by the missile industry. 

Speaking before a space-technol- 
ogy briefing session sponsored by the 
American Management Association 
at the Hotel Astor in New York, Cut- 
hill described how Martin is organiz- 
ed to insure the reliability of its 
products and then, addressing his re- 
marks to the manufacturers of con- 
sumer products, said, “Maybe all of 
you should consider placing a greater 
emphasis on reliability to improve 
your marketing position. I think the 
American consumer is ready for this 
type of approach.” 

“If you wait until you are in the 
flight test stage of your program be- 
fore you start thinking about reli- 
ability, you are too late,” Cuthill 
said. 

Cuthill emphasized the importance 
of research in achieving greater re- 
liability for space vehicles of the 
future. He told the manufacturers 
“to meet the challenge of the space 
age, it is obvious that we will have 
to increase our levels of performance 
a. a much faster rate. New materi- 
als, techniques, and concepts must 
be developed. We must take a fresh 
look at the old problems and direct 
our research programs to come up 
with some new answers.” 


se THE DECADE OF THE SIX- 
TIES will see the tide of industrial 
development turn back to the city 
and away from rural areas, accord- 
ing to Alfred T. Hearin, president of 
Jay Hearin, Inc., Tampa, and mem- 
ber of the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors. “The industrial growth of the 
sixties will be concentrated in Amer- 
ica’s urban areas because of a num- 
ber of factors creating this modern 
trend”, says Hearin. “Broad urban re- 
newal programs are creating a new 
‘magnetic force’ within the metro- 
politan community,” he said. Latest 
census counts indicate a move of 
people from rural to urban areas, 
where they are finding skilled labor 
and high stable incomes.” 

“Cities that once discouraged in- 
dustry and others that in the past 
neglected their industrial develop- 
ment potential, are now starting to 
woo industry, giving industry the 
same consideration as that of resi- 
dential and commercial interests. 


This is especially true in land use 
planning.” 

“Transportation cost of urban 
areas are more advantageous,” Hear- 
in declared, “and are also an attrac- 
tion in the eyes of smart and aggres- 
sive industries. The rise of truck 
transportation and the significance of 
its lower terminal or loading and un- 
loading cost, along with correspond- 
ing decline of rail freight cost ad- 
vantages for long-haul shipping, has 
encouraged widespread movement of 
industrial plants to market centers.” 

e importance of saving in dis- 
tribution to markets greatly out- 
weighs the once felt advantage of 
having to locate nearer raw material 
sources,” he said. 

“Fast developing industries, in the 
electronics field, for example, need 
skilled labor found only in and 
around urban areas,” according to 
Hearin. 


asIF THE PROPOSED MERGER 
of Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard 
Railroads is approved the Florida 
East Coast uieat system faces 
eventual abandonment, according to 
J. O. White, legislative representa- 


tive of the Florida Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

Speaking recently in New Smyrna 
Beach, White said the merger would 
damage Florida’s economy and “at 
least 8,000, men would find them- 
selves unemployed.” He said the - 
brotherhood organization is waging 
a fight to stir a wave of protest along 
the Florida East Coast prior to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's 
November hearing on the merger 
proposal at Richmond, Va. 

White declared the merger would 
cause rerouting of shipping and pas- 
senger service off the FEC to the 
Seaboard line that runs through the 
state’s interior and then crosses into 
the south section of the East Coast. 
“This means there is a great chance 
the FEC would be eliminated en- 
tirely,” he said. “Towns such as this 
one (New Smyrna Beach) and 
others along the line of the FEC 
will suffer heavily in loss of citizens 
and payroll.” 

He added that probably the only 
way to halt the merger is through 
strong public protest, “by letters and 
requests for area hearings to be set 
by the ICC.” 
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Florida is really growing places! 
Opportunities for business and 
industry were never greater. 
Look to Florida for your brighter 
industrial future...now! Write 
our Industrial Development De- 
partment or, better yet, con- 
tact our manager nearest the 








location that interests you most. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1-3100 + Miami, Florida 
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Trading Stamps Ushered Out by Many 
Service Stations in Hillsborough 


=» = SERVICE STATION operators of 
Hillsborough County voted to —_ 
giving discounts in the form of trad- 
ing stamps last month. 

The decision to quit giving the 
stamps came at a meeting of the 
local chapter of the Allied Gasoline 
Retailers Association, which repre- 
sents some 237 independent dealers, 
most of whom lease their stations 
from the major oil companies. 

A. Hall Rice, field representative 
for the state association, said the 
move was made in an effort to cut 
operating expenses for the dealers. 
He said the expense of purchasing 
the trading stamps is $2,500 a year 
for the average dealer and he esti- 
mated that service stations in the 
county purchased $1 million worth of 
the stamps annually. The money, 
Rice stated, does nct find its way 
back into the local economy. 

Dealers are unable to absorb the 
expense by marking up gasoline 
prices because retail prices are fixed 
by the motoring public through com- 
petition, he explained. Dealers who 
raise their price a penny would soon 
find their customers going elsewhere. 

Elimination of stamps will not re- 
result in any lowering of prices for 
motorists, Rice said, but will result 
in increased service and possibly 
employment of additional personnel 
by the stations. “It will also enable 
us to make a fair, honest living for 
ourselves, our employes, and our 
families,” he said. 


eaAN ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED car, the Henney Kilowatt, has 
been purchased by Tampa Electric 
Company, as its participation with 
other electric utility firms in an 
experimental program. 

Manufactured by The Eureka- 
Williams Company, a division of the 
National Union Electric Corp., the 
car utilizes a Renault Dauphine 
chassis. The manufacturers said that 
should experimentation and research 
prove that public acceptance is great 
enough, the company will begin mass 
producing the cars and build its own 
chassis. 

Powered by heavy-duty batteries, 
the car has 72 volts for power, plus 
12 volts for lighting and control. The 
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battery can be recharged overnight 
by connecting with any 110-volt elec- 
trical outlet. Driving range per bat- 
tery charge averages approximately 
50 miles, with top speed of 35 miles 
per hour. 

Contrary to internal combustion 





Electric's Henney Kilowatt, a car 
operated by electricity, might go into mass 
production by the manufacturer. 


Tampa 


engines the car operates most effi- 
ciently in start and stop traffic. 
Operating cost is approximately 1% 
cents per mile. 


as HURRICANE DONNA _ left 
enough citrus fruit on the trees—and 
took enough off—to give promise of 
a year setting an all-time record in 
grower returns, according to Robert 
W. Rutledge executive vice presi- 
dent of Florida Citrus Mutual, Lake- 
land. 

This would mean nearly $300 mil- 
lion in on-tree value for the crop this 
season compared with the previous 
record of $292 million set in the 
1958-59 season. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate placed 90.5 million 
boxes of oranges and 30 million boxes 
of grapefruit on the trees. “While 
we believe the orange estimate to be 
a good indication of the crop size,” 
Rutledge said, “we believe the 
grapefruit estimate is too high.” 

Despite severe hurricane losses, 
the estimated crop of both oranges 
and grapefruit closely apporaches 
last season’s actual yield. There were 
91.5 million boxes of oranges and 
30.5 million boxes of grapefruit har- 
vested during the 1950-60 season. 

Florida citrus growers, as a whole 
will get substantially more for their 


fruit because of the storm than would 
have been true without the hurricane 
losses, due to the normal operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 


aa INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS cost 
Florida employes $65 million last 
year which, according to John C, 
Lee, executive vice president of the 
Associated Industries of Florida, 
helped drive Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion insurance rates to the highest 
level of any of the nine southeastem 
states. 


asCOCA COLA COMPANY and 
Minute Maid Corporation  stock- 
holders meet December 21 and 22 
to vote on a proposed merger, and 
Coke officials have already indicated 
their plans for the concentrate firm 
if the merger is approved. Follow- 
ing a mid-October tour of Minute 
Maid facilities in Orlando, John 
Staton, Coca Cola’s vice president 
in charge of manufacturing, an- 
nounced these possibilities for Min- 
ute Maid: 

(1) MM will be given practically 
a blank check for research and 
expansion of its product, and will 
be able to utilize Coke’s world-wide 
marketing facilities. 

(2) MM will be left alone to run 
its own business. 

(3) Coke possibly will build a 
syrup manufacturing plant in Or- 
lando at a cost of $500,000 to 
$750,000. Staton told TREND he 
thinks “the plant is only a question 
of time. Orlando would make a 
fine distribution center...in a few 
years it will be the outstanding dis- 
tribution center in Florida.” 

B. H. Oehlert Jr., Coca Cola’s 
senior vice president and_ chief 
merger negotiator with MM Presi- 
dent John M. Fox, expressed Coke's 
thinking by saying, “Coca Cola 
owned a ball club in Atlanta for 
years and never told them what to 
do. If we hadn't been satisfied 
Minute Maid was doing a good job 
we wouldn't have been interested in 
the first place.” 

MM stockholders meet December 
21 in New York City; Coke’s meet 
December 22 at Wilmington, Del. 
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... Inside the State 





ss THE TUPPERWARE Company, 
a subsidiary of the Rexall Drug and 
Chemical Company and headquar- 
tered in Orlando, has begun supply- 
ing some 1,000 independent Tupper- 
ware managers throughout the 
United States, Puerto Rico and Can- 
ada with identical 1961 Ford Fair- 
lane “500” automobiles. 

The $3 million program recently 
represented a nation-wide effort on 
the part of the Ford dealer network 
to deliver 85 per cent of the cars 
during a one week period, as soon 
as they came off the production line. 

Delivery of the Fords are made by 
Ford dealers to Tupperware distrib- 
utors who, in turn, present them to 
the managers at weekly sales meet- 
ings in some 160 cities throughout 
the country. 

According to Tupperware presi- 
dent Hamer Wilson, the Fairlanes 
are provided to all company man- 
=~ for a two-year period on a re- 
placement basis and “as each new 
manager is appointed, she will re- 
ceive the keys to a new automobile 
along with her title.” 

Wilson emphasizes that the pro- 
gram, designed to honor the out- 
standing performance of managers 
and to encourage dealers to move up 
to managerial positions, will be a 
continuous one. . 

In addition to serving as “a graphic 
symbol of prestige for all Tupper- 
ware managers,” as President Wilson 
terms it, the automobiles serve an 
advertising function as well. Each 
Ford carries the inscription of Tup- 
perware’s slogan on its doors. 


#® DOOR-TO-DOOR FREIGHT 
service from Florida to Central 
America is now being provided by 
Sea-Highways, Inc., oie offices are 
maintained in Miami and whose 
2,700-ton flagship Flagler Odeca sails 
from Port Everglades. 

First of the company’s new trailer- 
ship fleet, the vessel carries 35 
, rere designed and _ insulated 
aluminum trailers and other cargo 
and sails some 800 miles in 3 days 
to the new Port of Matias de Galvez 
in Guatemala. From there, diesel 
tractors take the trailers west over 
a 220-mile highway to Guatemala 
City, where the cargo is delivered to 
warehouses and other distributing 
centers. Other trailers will go as far 
as the Mexican border and south to 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica. 

There will be four regularly sched- 
uled round trips every month from 
Port Everglades. 




































... Growing with 
the Future 


You see new businesses and homes being built with new 
telephones being installed. You notice auto tags from 
every state. You hear more trains and planes. You feel 
Florida growing. 


In just the last ten years, we’ve gained two million new 
residents. In 1960, we ranked twentieth among states 
in population—by 1962, we should be ninth. 


All who come to find a place in our sun need services. 
Of course that means more and more telephone service 
for business, industry, agriculture, tourism and home. 


We mean to keep pace with Florida’s constant growth. 
And we strive to reflect the progressive spirit that has 
made the “Sunshine State” a great place to live and work. 


Southern Bell 
ve Growling with the Futine 
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Your product deserves the most active and 
effective advertising support you can give it. 
It merits an advertising agency that offers 
complete facilities, a skilled, seasoned staff. 
broad coverage through affiliated agencies, 
and a record of achievement for its clients. 





lf you seek result-producing advertising pro- 
grams for your concern, we invite your inquiry. 





BISHOPRIC /GREEN /FIELDEN : 
3361 SOUTHWEST 3rd AVENUE * MIAMI 45, FLORIDA (FRanklin 1-1475) 


Fully accredited « Internationally recognized « Florida-Caribbean member of the Continental Advertising Agency Network 


Public Relations Affiliate: Jacksonville Division: Jamaica, W.1. Division: 
WOODY KEPNER ASSOCIATES, Inc. RADCLIFFE ADVERTISING, Inc. GERRY DUNLOP AND ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 
Miami, Florida Jacksonville, Florida Kingston, Jamaica, W. |. 
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asA HIGH-LEVEL POLICY dis- 
pute brought the resignation of five 
directors and a change in board 
chairmanship for one of Florida’s 
biggest land development firms, Lef- 
court Realty Corporation. 

Resigning were Board Chairman 


Samuel Friedland and four other 
directors — Samuel Stein, George 
Heftler, Charles Jaffin and Ned Feld- 
man — reportedly because of “major 
differences of opinion among mem- 
bers of the board concerning oper- 
ations.” 

Harold Garfield stepped up from 
vice president into the board chair- 
manship succeeding Friedland and 
Arthur A. Desser remains as presi- 
dent. Together, Desser and Garfield, 
partners in the development of Carol 
City, giant Miami subdivision, own 
about 25 per cent of Lefcourt stock. 


ssWILSON AND TOOMER Fer- 
tilizer Company of Jacksonville has 
been purchased by the Plymouth 
Cordage Company of Plymouth, 
Mass., for a reported $8.5 million. 

Wallace R. Hicks, president of 
Wilson and Toomer, said the sale 
did not involve an exchange of stock 
but was a straight sale of assets, and 
that the sale was strickly an invest- 
ment for Plymouth Cordage since 
the two businesses are unrelated in- 
sofar as operations are concerned. 

Wilson and Toomer manufactures 
fertilizer and pesticides while Ply- 
mouth Cordage is one of the nation’s 
largest producers of synthetic ropes, 
in business for 135 years. 


eaFLORIDA’S ECONOMY will 
receive a shot in the arm this winter 
with the state’s first national exhibi- 
tion in nearly 20 years. 

To be held in New York City’s 
Coliseum, the world’s largest exhibi- 
tion building, the fair opens Feb. 4 
for nine days and will occupy 68,000 
square feet of floor space. This in- 
cludes a mezzanine floor and the 
entire main floor of the Coliseum. 

Earl W. Brown of DeLand, man- 
ager of Florida State Exhibits, Inc., 
says the primary objective of the 
event is to “feature Florida’s out- 
standing points of interest and prac- 
tically all important segments of 
Florida’s economy.” 

“In addition to the exhibits and 
commercial displays,” says Brown, 
“there will be an entertainment pro- 
gram which probably will include a 
wild life show, a style show, a vocal 
group and several other features not 
yet contracted for.” 


Incorporation papers, endorsed by 
77 prominent business and indus- 
trial leaders from throughout the 
state, were filed with the Secretary 
of State last July. Honorary chair- 
men of the event are Gov. Leroy 
Collins, .Democratic gubernatorial 
nominee Farris Bryant and Edward 
Ball, president, Jacksonville Prop- 
erties, Inc. 


ss WELCOME NEWS to those who 
must eat on the run is that operators 
of the famed Automats of New York 
and Philadelphia are scouting the 
South Florida area for strategic 
restaurant locations. 

Horn and Hardart, whose coin-in- 
the-slot eateries are long familiar to 
residents of Northeastern cities are 
considering sites in Miami, Fort 
Lauderdale and West Palm Beach. 
The firm is being represented by 
William G. Tankoos in the Real 
Estate division, and by its advertis- 
ing agent, David S. Roberts. 

In addition to the restaurants, 
Horn & Hardart is planning a com- 
plete line of retail foods similar to 
those supplied in other cities. The 
preparation of these foods will re- 
quire large centrally located commis- 
saries, and a sales organization. 

A large grocery supermarket chain, 
presently operating in Florida will 
be contacted to handle the distribu- 
tion and sales of Horn & Hardart’s 
retail items. 


as AN $18 MILLION HOTEL proj- 
ect on Miami Beach, consisting of a 
series of buildings from eight to 14 
stories high with a total of 1,100 
rooms, has been announced by Joe 
Hart, owner of the Castaways Motel, 
and J. Meyer Schine. 

The hotel complex will be called 
the Roney Plaza, and the present 
hotel of that name will be part of 





it. The complex will occupy 15 acres 
of ocean front on the site of the 
once-renowned Roman Pools, within 
walking distance of the Miami Beach 
Convention Hall and Auditorium and 
the new Lincoln Road Mall. The 
developers expect it will reverse the _ 
northward march of Miami Beach 
resort development and pull it back 
toward the center of town. 

Demolition of present buildings on 
the site has begun and completion of 
the project is expected to take four 
years. 





} Cut your 
qe —| Moving costs 
in half... 
RENT A HERTZ,TRUCK 


Move it yourself in a 
Chevrolet or other modern 
Hertz truck. All types. 
Pads and dollies available, 
too. Low rates—by the 
hour, day or longer—in- 
clude all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. Call Hertz 
anytime you need a clean, 
easy-to-drive truck—fast! 








Most experienced...by far 


sd 4 


Truck rental 















Entertain Your 
REWARD Your BETTER Salesmen! 


on the South’s Hiwese HUNTING PRESERVE 


Hunt quail, mallard, turkey and pheasant on the fabulous Dixie Lily Ranch 
...long the leading private preserve in the south and now open to public 
hunting on a reservation basis. Package plan rates include rooms, food, dogs, 
guides and jeep transportation into the 
results! Write or call today for full information! 


BEST Customers! 


fields...even GUARANTEED 


WILLISTON + FLORIDA 


(3 Miles South of Williston 
on U.S. 27—Ocala Highway) 
P. O. Box 106—Phone JA-8-3471 
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ssFLORIDA LEADS all other 
states in expansion of higher educa- 
tion opportunities, according to a 
National Education Association re- 
port. 

Half of the 12 new colleges open- 
ing this fall in the United States are 
in Florida. They are the University 
of South Florida in Tampa, Florida 
Presbyterian College in St. Peters- 
burg, and junior colleges in Cocoa, 
Miami, Fort Lauderdale and Fort 
Pierce. With 19 junior colleges add- 








Have a company boat without investing 
company capital when you rent from 
Rent-A-Boat, Inc. Tax deductible, too. 
Have all the fun of a boat—and none 
of its bother. These are fully insured 
boats, fully equipped for weeklong 
sleep-aboard cruises. 
No complicated accounting 
procedures, total expenses are 
gathered in one simple statement. 
What are you waiting for? 
Write, wire or call today for brochure, 
price list, details. 







200 WINDWARD PASSAGE 
CLEARWATER, FLA., PHONE: 35-8021 





ed in Florida since 1957, the total 
is now 24. 

The University of South Florida 
is the nation’s only state supported 
four year educational institution 
founded in 67 years. Its first fresh- 
man class numbers 1,300. 

Four-year universities, planned at 
Boca Raton and Pensacola, are sched- 
uled to open during the next eight 
years. 

The State Board of Control will 
ask the 1961 legislature to appropri- 
ate a capital outlay fund of $42,700,- 
000 for the state university system. 
The Board is recommending to the 
legislature that $8.5 million be ap- 
proiated to get the state university 
at Boca Raton to open its doors in 
1964, and that $3.2 million be ap- 
propriated in 1963 to complete the 
project. 

Enrollment of about 2,000 is ex- 
pected there in 1964, with an in- 
crease to 4,000 in 1965. 


se PRINTING INDUSTRIES of 
Florida is opposing a State Road 
Department proposal to purchase 
$9,000 worth of printing equipment 
to perform work which the organi- 
zation contends can be done cheaper 
and faster by commercial firms. 

Previously, the group called for an 
investigation of printing operations 
at the University of Florida, com- 
plaining that the state institution is 
competing with private enterprise. 
The organization, after a tour of the 
university printing plant, said the 
state is wasting money in the oper- 
ation. 


ssORLANDO WON OUT over 21 
other Southeastern cities in being 
selected as site of a 10-state, biennial 
industrial exposition to be held April 
18 to 20. The exposition, endorsed 
by the Department of Defense, will 





Free Parking 





THE CONGRESS AIRPORT INN 


adjoining Miami International Airport 


for Business and Fun 
Luxurious—Modern—Air Conditioned Rooms 
featuring our POOL and CABANA CLUB 


for excellent food — for refreshing drinks 


KITTY HAWK RESTAURANT — FLIGHT DECK LOUNGE 
Home of Miami Wings Club 


1850 N.W. Lejeune Road 


Warren Freeman, Gen. Mgr. 


For Reservations Call NE 5-0411 
Miami, Florida 
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feature exhibits worth millions of 
dollars by prime contractors from al] 
over the nation and small business 
in the Southeast. 

“The big ones exhibit the kind of 
work they want jobbed out and the 
small ones show what they can 
make,” declared Orlando Industrial 
Board Manager R. C. Oberdahn. Be. 
sides bringing together manufac. 
turers and regional industry, the ex. 
position will also serve as a show 
case for Florida’s industrial develop. 
ment, Oberdahn said. 

The Defense Department picks a 
site for the show every two years 
for the states of Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, South Caro. 
lina, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
The 1959 exposition was held in 
Birmingham. 

Oberdahn said Portland, Me.., re- 
cently held a Northeastern regional 
exhibition that drew 100,000 persons, 
including 27,000 out-of-staters. The 
Orlando show will be held in Exposi- 
tion Park with exhibits both inside 
and outdoors. 


as MIAMI had its first through 
flight link with London when Cu- 
nard Eagle (Bahamas) and Cunard 
Eagle (Bermuda) Ltd. joined routes 
and Cunard Eagle’s jet powered 
Britannia took off from Miami In- 
ternational Airport for London. 

The service accommodates first 
and economy class passengers be- 
tween Miami and London with stops 
at Nassau and Bermuda. A special 
advantage of the new schedule to 
London is the stopover privileges 
allowed in Nassau and Bermuda at 
no extra charge. 

The new routes are operated from 
Nassau and Bermuda in association 
with BOAC. Each company offers 
the other company’s service to pro- 
vide the public with the widest 
possible choice of schedules. 


»s CONSTRUCTION has begun on 
a 90,000 sq. ft. combination transit 
warehouse and cruise passenger 
terminal at Port Everglades. 

Passenger terminal construction 
will be rushed for completion by Jan. 
15, 1961, with the rest of the building 
to be finished 40 days later. 

The passenger terminal will pro- 
vide alternate facilities at the Port 
to relieve the jam of cruise liners 
over the Winter Season. From Jan. 
1 through May, 1961, 84 cruise ships 
will be in Port, compared with 49 
calls in the same period a year ago. 
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ee THE DEVELOPERS of Canav- 
eral Groves Estates plan soon to tour 
50 American cities with a miniature 
replica of a 38-square mile section 
of Florida—complete even to a built- 
in orange blossom odor. The touring 
display called “Land-O-Rama” cost 
more than $30,000, and Daniel and 
Henry Dubbin, the land developers, 
describe it as the next best thing to 
—— inspection by prospective 

uyers. 

The display which covers more 
than 7,200 square feet of floor space, 


is surmounted by a large illuminated 
talking satellite to point up the close 
connection between the Brevard 
County area and the nation’s missile 
program. The exhibit shows beach 
areas and Indian River citrus groves, 
and has a hidden bubble containing 
air permeated with the scent of 
orange blossoms. 


asA PROPOSAL FOR CON- 
STRUCTION of a jet airport on land 
owned by Arvida Corporation in 































ORS 


ready to go. 


additions. New recaps. 








nlere they ares 


@ 39 ft. ALL ALUM. HI-CUBE DRY FREIGHT VANS. 50 to select from. Reyco tandem, 
extruded alum-floor, 102” clear loading height, 93'2" loading width, 10 x 20 
new recaps. These trailers are excellent and ready to go to work. 


@ 36 ft. GREAT DANE ALL ALUM. TANDEM BULK FRUIT TRAILER. Clean and 


@ 35-36-37 ft. TANDEM FLATS — Clean — All makes, some with fruit sides. 


@ 35 ft. ALL ALUM. PRODUCE REEFERS. Brand new insulation, lining and produce 


Zé fimally clic] i 


YUP, WE FINALLY MADE “OLD HARRY”, THE 
TREASURER, YELL ‘NUFF’. WE'VE BEEN SELLING SO 
MANY SHINY NEW MILLERS, THAT “OLD HARRY” 
1S UP TO HERE IN USED TRAILERS TAKEN IN TRADE. 


HE SEZ ‘SELL ‘EM — GET ME OUT 

FROM BEHIND THE r. 

‘CUZ WE LIKE “OLD HARRY” TO BE HAPPY, WE'RE 
MARKING ‘EM DOWN AND MOVING ‘EM OUT. 
THIS IS A GOOD DEAL YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS. 
IF YOU NEED AN EXCELLENT USED TRAILER, 

SEE US AT OUR NEAREST BRANCH. WE HAVE THE 


MAKE, MODEL AND SIZE YOU WANT — 
FACTORY RECONDITIONED AND RARIN’ TO GO! 


We even heard Harry say he'd handle financing 


or lease purchase on these trailers to qualified 


buyers. So better hop on board while he’s in the 
mood. 


P. S. Good, low interest rates too! 


$3900. 0. 


$3750. oo. 
$1750. °, 
$4750. 


There are many other used trailers 
on our sales lots to select from, 
so come in and look them over. 


MILLER TRAILERS, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 


MIAMI 
5575 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Phone NEwton 5-0729 


CONTACT 
YOUR NEAREST 





TAMPA 
5202 40th Street 


| LAKELAND 
Phone 36-3971 


Phone MUtual 2-7257 





2025 W. Memorial Blvd. 





MILLER BRANCH 611 Ferguson Drive 


Phone GArden 2-6157 
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ORLANDO | 
Phone EVergreen 4-3073 


ATLANTA 


JACKSONVILLE 
3455 W. Beaver St. 


170 Mount Paran Rd. N.E. 
Phone BLackburn 5-1974 





Broward County seems to be gain. 
ing support. 

Some Broward county commis. 
sioners have indicated they think 
the $39 million jetport might be a 
self-sustaining project. However, a 
“standby” millage is being proposed 
in case it is. needed to secure the 
favorable type of financing for the 
project. 

A study report by Landrum & 
Brown, Cincinnati airport engineer. 
ing firm, indicated the jetport could 
begin to earn net revenues by 1965 
if construction were to begin in 
1961. 

The airport would be located close 
to the intersection of U.S. Highway 
27 and State Road 84. A total of 
8,000 acres would be sold to the 
county by Arvida for the jetport. 
The big land company would devel- 
op a huge tract of land it owns 
nearby for industrial and other pur- 
poses, in a long-range portion of its 
overall program. 

The proposal was made to the 
Broward commission about a year 
ago by Milton Weir, Sr., Arvida pres- 
ident. 

It has been frequently pointed out 
that a saturation of air space over 
Miami International Airport is a dis- 
tinct possibility in a few years if 
projections of traffic growth contin- 
ue their rise. The Broward jetport 
would relieve this pressure, as well 
as serving the expanding demand for 
air service in Palm Beach, Broward 
and Dade Counties through its 
strategic location. 


sa DADE COUNTY is stepping up 
its efforts to attract industry. 

test move in the campaign is a 
hard-sell trip through four industrial 
states by Richard Welsh, director of 
the Dade County Development Com- 
mission. 

The states — Illinois, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan — represent about 20 
per cent of the 1,400 “live” manufac- 
turing prospects the commission is 
serving in its nationwide industry- 
getting campaign. 

Welsh thinks the personal touch, 
coupled with follow-up methods on 
prospects, should help in industrial- 
izing Dade. 

He said that an economist in his 
department had obtained “firm and 
near-firm” assurances of interest from 
some 32 manufacturers in the New 
York- New England area on locating 
plants in Greater Miami. The econ- 
omist, Jack Suiter, indicated that 
timing on the moves range from four 
months to three years. 
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ss THE ATLANTIC COAST Line 
Railroad which recently dedicated 
and officially opened its new home 
office building in Jacksonville, has 
been presented the 7th District, 


Deep South, advertising award for 
outstanding contribution to the 
South. 

Announced by Ben McKinnon, 
district governor, Advertising Feder- 
ation of America the presentation of 





ACL President W. Thomas Rice and Cathy 
Magda—Miss Florida—unveil a plaque at the 
opening of the railroad’s new building. 


the award was made by Clayton 
Cosse, Chairman of the 1960 Adver- 
tising Awards Committee, 7th Dis- 
trict, A.F.A., at the District’s annual 
convention in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The railroad also has been named 
winner of the Socrates High Award 
of the year. The award, made by 
Transportation Ad-Views Magazine, 
was given on the basis of achieve- 
ment in consistently effective news- 
paper advertising, and honors trans- 
portation advertsing which appears 
in the daily newspapers of the 
United States and Canada. 


se THREE FLORIDA NEWSPA- 
PERS have changed hands. 

Mack and Valerie Johnson pur- 
chased the Mount Dora Topic, a 
weekly newspaper, and the Mount 
Dora Publishing Company from 
Paul and Mabel Norris. Johnson was 
a newspaper and advertising man in 
ad York, Washington and Jackson- 
ville. 

F. Ralph Gervers has bought back 
the Port Tampa Beacon, plant and 
equipment, from the Gilman Pub- 
lishing Comuany to whom he sold 
the newspaper in 1958. Gervers has 
been a Florida newspaper and maga- 
zine publisher the past 25 years. 

Allen S. Drury, Washington, D. C., 
author of the best seller Pulitzer 
Prize winning novel, “Advise and 
Consent,” is prsident of Sun State 


Publishers, Inc. which has acquired 
the Clermont and Groveland Press. 

Alden M. Drury of Maitland, 
realtor and a pioneer general mana- 
ger of Florida Citrus Mutual, has 
taken over operation of the news- 
paper. Other officers of the firm are 
Clay C. Codrington, Plant City news- 
paper publisher, vice president, and 
Mrs. Donald A. Killiany of Maitland, 
secretary. Alden Drury is treasurer 
and chairman of the board. 


saA SECOND INVESTIGATION 
of the domestic shrimp industry is 
being launched by the Tariff Com- 
mission at the request of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

The inquiry will include fishing, 
—— and related operations. A 
report will cover findings on U.S. and 
world production and trade, imports 
domestic supplies and consumption, 
possibilities of world over-produc- 
tion, foreign and domestic wage 
rates, costs of transportation to 
principal consuming centers, supplies 
of shrimp available to domestic and 
foreign fishermen, and possible re- 
sults of a 35 per cent duty on 
shrimp and limitattion on quotas not 
to exceed 1960 imports. 

Industry representatives may ap- 
pear at a public hearing Jan. 9. A 
similar study last year showed shrimp 
fishermen in distress due to imports, 
and processors facing the same pos- 
sibility if high imports continue. 


as THE RADIO CORPORATION 
of America’s $4 million plant, now 
under construction in Palm Beach 
County, is to be opened next month 
for the manufacture of electronic 
computers. 

Eventually to employ 1,000 per- 
sons on its 104 acre site in Palm 
Beach Gardens, just west of the Vil- 
lage of North Palm Beach, the plant 


will be the key to RCA’s effort in 
data processing, according to Donald 
H. Kunsman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, RCA Electronic Data 
Processing Division. The 180,000- 
square foot plant will produce the 
RCA 301, the smallest of three com- 
putors manufactured by the com- . 
pany. 

Kunsman said most of the plant's 
personnel would be hired and train- 
ed in the local area with only about 
65 brought from existing RCA facil- 
ities. 





Endless Hours 
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Those slow crawling minutes 
around 11:00 AM, and 4:00 
PM will seem brighter and 
easier for your employees 
with scientifically program- 
med Music-By-Muzak. 


MORE WORK DONE, TOO. 
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gorau TO THE PEOPLE WHO BUY ON 
EAST COAST to serve you with distinction for your business comfort. 
The first new hotel in West Palm Beach in 35 
y years, the TOWN HOUSE welcomes you with 
gracious service and unexcelled facilities. 
You will find the large cheerful rooms 
e end of a day’s travel or business. The Staff 
and Management would like you to make the TOWN HOUSE your 
“Branch Office Home” in the booming Palm Beaches. 


@ AIR CONDITIONED & HEATED ® FREE INDOOR PARKING 
RATES, DEPT.FT ® SWIMMING POOL® GOLF COURSE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
eT ' @165 ROOMSe STOUFFER’S RESTAURANT AND COCKTAILS 
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FLORIDA’S CENTRAL 





HOTELON THE LAKE,WEST PALM BEACH,FLORIDA 
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BUSINESSMAN 


WHO 





MAKES 


A PROFIT 


OR PAYS 


TAXES 


NEEDS 


SERVICES 





Services? We like to think of ourselves as architects for your financial house. You'll be living 
in this house for 15, 20, 30 years—and perhaps your sons for their lifetimes too. How do we do [| 


it? By using the most powerful mechanism available today for employee benefit planning... 
a modern tax-exempt business trust. Our plan? Not just big as life, but big as your 
tomorrow in 1961 and all the tomorrows of the future. Let us tell you about it. 


MILLER and HOROVITZOLwciels 


Incorporated 


836 MIAMI ROAD, SUITE 520, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, TELEPHONE EX 8-6476 EMPLOYEE BENEFIT CONSULTANTS 









FE. or centuries, the Seminole Indians resisted encroach- 
‘ing civilization, depending on hunting and fishing im 
the Everglades for food. Then came Florida’s mush- 
‘yooming growth, widespread drainage programs, with 
‘consequent shrinkage in the supply of fish and fowl. 
Families existed on the raw edge of hunger and 
“several deaths of babies from malnutrition were re- 
‘ported until, encouraged and assisted by the U. S. 
“Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Seminoles ventured tim- 
‘idly into the White man’s business world. Now, less 
‘than five years later, the tribe will soon reach million- 
aire status. 

' Among Indian leaders bringing about this tribal 
‘transformation is Bill Osceola, president of the busi- 
‘ness organization. In his office at the modern new 
"Seminole Indian Tribal building at Dania Reservation, 
he said, “We bear no grudge against the White people. 
“We don't want to think about things that happened 
"200 years ago. We want to forget them and concentrate 
on securing a better way of life for our children.” 


Roadblock Was Lack of Organization 


The major roadblock in the Tribe’s path to progress 
was their lack of organization. Before the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs or state and county agencies could help 
' them, the Seminoles had to have elected officials to 
represent them in the handling of their own problems. 

Just three years ago, the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

was organized under a Federal constitution and char- 
ter. Of the 1,000 Seminoles on the census roll, 884 
signed an application for tribal membership. Their 
leaders hope to draw the others into membership by 
_ showing them the benefits that result. 
' The Seminole Tribe of Florida Inc. was organized 
under a charter ratified at the same time the constitu- 
_ tion was approved. Acting as the business organization, 
the corporation manages and develops tribal resources. 
An 8-member Board of Directors, including elected 
representatives from each reservation as well as In- 
dians living off the reservations, is the managing body 
of the corporation. 

Now the Seminoles could accept services and advice 
from all agencies of the government while administer- 
ing their own affairs. They cooperated with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, not trying to get something for 
nothing, but to secure maximum benefits from lands 
held in trust for the Tribe. Also, they wanted to 
upgrade living standards for the Seminoles, most of 
w live on three reservations in South Florida: 
Dania in Broward County; Big Cypress in Hendry 
County; Brighton in Glades County. 

They developed a program that falls roughly into 

parts— income from tourist attractions; cattle 
taising and improvement of pasture lands; sale of 
timber from the Everglades reservations; leasing of 
commercial properties at Dania. 


Seminole Village Creates Revenue 


In March, the Arts and Crafts Center and Okalee 
Indian Village opened on State Road 7 at Dania, the 
only authentic Indian-owned and operated tourist at- 
traction in the country. 

Set amid winding canals on a 15-acre plot are In- 
dian chickees where Indian women do beadwork, 
basket weaving, make Indian dolls, skirts, aprons and 
blouses. The men wrestle gators in deep water. Indian 
r handiwork is sold inside } handsome Crafts Center 
building. 

More than a dozen Indians work there and it is hoped 





PROGRESS: 


INDIANS GO CAPITALISTIC 





AAR 
SEMINOLES, INC. 


WARE 


Florida Indians Swap Tribal Ways 
for Shot at the Business World 





Seminole leader Bill Osceola is president of the business 
organization of the Tribe and receives $12 a day for full 
time Tribal business. 
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Seminole Family Lives On About $55 a Week... 


that the Village will become one of Florida's top 
attractions. 

From the Bureau came a loan of $250,000 for con- 
struction of the Village and a nearby office building, 
to be repaid from Indian Village revenue. 


Commercial Leases Pending 


Forming a corporation enabled the Seminoles to 
receive money held in trust for them by the U. S. 
Government and to arrange leasing of immensely val- 
uable property on Dania reservation, where much of 
the 318 acres has State Road 7 frontage. 

Legislation pending in Washington may soon permit 
the Indians to offer it on a 99-year lease instead of the 
50-year maximum usually allowed. 

Commercial property totaling 137 acres would ac- 
commodate a shopping center, rental units, a golf 
course and restaurant. If the entire area is leased, the 
Tribe expects an annual rental between $150,000 and 
$200,000 with most of this money earmarked for de- 
velopment at Brighton and Big Cypress reservations. 


Timber—An Important Asset 


Far out in the watery reaches of the Big Cypress 
reservation stand untouched acres of virgin pine and 
cypress. The U. S. Government has assigned a for- 
estry expert 'to advise on advertising sale of the timber, 
the cutting and selling, and to establish a natural re- 
seeding program. 

Rough estimates indicate that 10 million board feet 
of marketable timber should be available. But most 
of the surveys have been made from the air and until 
work actually starts around the first of 1961, only an 
estimate can be made. A portable sawmill and heavy 
trucks will bring the lumber out of swampy sections 
during the dry winter months. 


Cattle—-—Number One Objective 


The Seminoles became cattlemen first in 1937, when 
they purchased several hundred head of surplus gov- 
ernment livestock. By 1953, they had paid off the debt, 
divided and branded the cattle but results were not 
encouraging. 

A two year old steer raised on swamp weeds 
weighed only 500 pounds, about half the normal weight 





A new Arts and Crafts Center at Okalee Indian Village is the only 
authentic Indian-owned and operated tourist attraction in the country. 
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of a well nourished steer. Just ten years ago, the Sem- 
inole Tribe had not one acre of improved pastureland, 

Tribal leaders consulted agricultural experts and 
decided they must improve the land as fast as prac- 
ticable. The State’s extension agent gave them tech- 
nical advice and a credit program was set up to permit 
Seminoles to purchase cattle. 

At Brighton Reservation and at Big Cypress, an 
Indian Cattlemen’s Association was established, each 
headed by an elected president. Agreements were 
signed with vegetable growers to dike the land and 
to farm it for two seasons. Then the land was to be 
seeded to improved pasture grasses and clover and 
returned to the Indians. 

Land development at Big Cypress since 1954 has 
provided 2797 acres of improved pastures. In 1960 
alone, 766 acres will be returned to the Tribe at Big 
Cypress and 589 acres at Brighton, for a total of 1355 
improved acres returned to Tribal use this year. 

Meanwhile, the Tribe is building cross fencing for 
good cattle management and land fertilization for maxi- 
mum production. Their plans for pumps, dikes and 
irrigation are among the most progressive in Florida, 
according to authorities. The objective is to increase 
grazing capacity to six times that of native pasture lands. 


Cattle Under Management of Associations 


The Associations manage the cattle for Indian mem- 
bers, hire cowboys, buy supplies and divide money 
from cattle sales. Of the sale price, 45 per cent applies 
on the loan; the balance is divided between grazing 
fees; cost of riders; fertilizer and bulls. Big Cypress 
returns 20 per cent to the cattle owner. At Brighton 
where operating costs are somewhat lower, the owner 
gets 25 per cent. About twice a year, each owner must 
join in round-up work or pay $10 a day to have the 
work done. 

The average Seminole family includes several chil- 
dren and lives on about $55 a week, earned from the 
women’s craft work and the men’s jobs with farmers, 
ranchers or business men. When Tribal leaders reach 
their goal, each family will have 125 head of cattle, 
bringing them an income of about $4,000 a year. 

At present, income from the cattle is below normal 
because sales are low while the herd is being built up. 
Old Brahma bulls are being replaced by purebred 
Angus at Big Cypress and Herefords at Brighton. The 
aim is to improve the beef and increase calf produc- 
tion from the present 25 percent to 90 percent of herd. 

By 1967, barring any setbacks, sales of cattle should 
total better than $608,000 at the two reservations, au- 
thorities estimate. 


Dedicated Indian Leadership 

Intelligent, analytical leadership is imperative to a 
people whose assets are increasing and whose way of 
life is changing drastically. Families who lived in open 
chickees are coping with the intricacies of electrically 
equipped homes and meals. cooked on a push-button 
range rather than over an open fire. 

Monthly meetings of the Council and Board of .Di- 
rectors are held, conducted strictly according to Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order. Regular sessions produce results 
in the Credit Committee, Land Use and Planning Com- 
mittee, Industrial Development Committee, Budget 
and Finance Committee. 

There is an admirable devotion to. the welfare of 
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ORIGIN OF THE SEMINOLES 


The presence of Indians in Florida can be 
traced back eight to ten thousand years ago, when 
the first groups migrated to the state. By 2,000 
B.C., large groups lived along the St. Johns River 
and in other parts of the state. 

At the time of the first European settlements 
the Indians could be divided into two major 
groups; those in the north lived in near-civilized 
towns engaging in agriculture, while the southern 
tribes were nomadic hunters and fishers. 

Early Spanish settlers were successful in estab- 
lishing friendly relations with the northern group, 
but the southern Indians were so difficult to deal 
with that Spanish forts and settlements in the 
southern part of the state were abandoned. 

The rivalry between England and Spain 
brought disaster to the Indians, who were inno- 
cent bystanders or pawns in the struggle. Their 
population diminished even greater as Creek 
Indians, supplied with English guns, raided the 
more primitive Florida tribes. Many of the 
Indians left the state with the departure of the 
Spanish. 

Indian populations in Georgia and Alabama 
grew until 1750, when increasing pressures forced 
a part of one tribe, the Oconee, to move south 
into Florida, near the present town of Micanopy. 
There they prospered, raising corn and cattle. 
Joined by related groups, they became known as 
the Seminoles. 


Condensed from “The Florida Handbook” 











their people among these groups, many of whom are 
women. For the two leaders, Bill Osceola and Billy 
Osceola, work goes on around the clock. They spend 
days on the road between the reservations, holding 
meetings and checking operations, then on Sundays 
both serve as Baptist ministers in churches at Dania 
Reservation. The two leaders receive $12 a day for full- 
time Tribal business; other officials receive no pay. 

Acceptance of Christianity has helped dissolve age- 
old resentment of the White man, Bill Osceola pointed 
out, and made the people more humble and willing to 
accept advice and help from their White brothers. 
Christian principles are also helping them adapt to 
modern-day living. 

All families at Dania have moved out of chickees 
into the 24 new C.B.S. or remodeled modern homes, 
which the families have financed through their credit 
program. Similar homes will soon be available to In- 
dians who wish them at the other two reservations. 
The homesites at Dania were leased to each Indian 
owner by the Tribe at $1.00 a year, so the Tribe will 
not become involved in heirship cases on tribal lands. 


Practically 100 Per Cent Attend Schools 


Ramrodded by Indian leaders, most of whom are 
unschooled, an educational program has raised school 
attendance from 13 in 1938 to around 300 Seminole 
children in 1960, or practically 100 percent. Parents are 
proud of their children’s ciidabineute and listen to 
the information they bring home from school. “We 


... Government Helping Them to Learn How to Manage Money 


want them to be successful in the business world—doc- 
tors, lawyers, business men and women,” is a frequent 
comment from parents. 

A teacher travels to all reservations teaching the 
three R’s to adults, as well as other subjects they re- 
quest. The Young Adult Vocational Training program 
boasts of graduates working in offices and a barber- 
shop, and has two young men training in Dallas, Texas. 

Community meetings supply information on social 
security, income tax, safety, liability insurance, even 
the making of wills. Experts from the surrounding area 
donate their time to give advice. 


Praise Comes From Many Quarters 


The desire of the Seminole people to improve their 
way of life, plus their sincere and humble attitude, win 
highest praise from many quarters. 

Virgil N. Harrington, Superintendent of the Seminole 
Agency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Dania said, 
“After taking office, the Tribal leaders put their efforts 
to developing programs for the benefits of their mem- 
bers. The respect and appreciation given for all assist- 
ance they receive from the Federal, State and local 
governmental agencies tend to encourage everyone to 
do everything possible to help them. They have the 
feeling that ‘if you will help us, we will in turn help 
our people.’ ” 

He pointed out that Indians get no income from the 
Government, only the use of their lands and whatever 
profit they may derive from their use. They pay no 
income tax on money earned through use of the lands, 
but do pay regular taxes on salaries earned outside the 
reservation. Gasoline and land-use materials are tax- 
free, but Indians must pay taxes on all merchandise 
purchased for private use. 

Government employes are helping them learn how 
to manage money, suggesting budgets, limiting credit 
buying and encouraging regular saving. 

Of great help to the Tribe was a small loan program 
set up in 1957 with $100,000 taken from Tribal funds, 
matched by an equal amount from the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. To date, $725,000 has been put to use and 
practically every family has taken part. These small 
loans, for a maximum of $200, permitted the Indians 
to purchase furniture and appliances at moderate in- 
terest rates. 


Staff of 24 Work on Seminole Affairs 


Many of the governmental services offered to the 
Seminoles are available to all Floridians. However, a 
staff of 24 Federal employes at Dania work full time 
on Seminole affairs, including a credit officer, land op- 
erations officer and engineer, realty officer, forester, 
roads engineer, educational executive. Two bookkeep- 
ers are paid from Tribal funds, and there are several 
stenographers, both Indian and White. 

Advice on homemaking is provided at all three res- 
ervations by a traveling home economist. A contract 
between the U. S. and the State provides medical care 
from designated participating physicians and hospi- 
tals. Whether the care is free or not depends on the 
family’s income and where they live. 

Just a few years ago, the Seminole Tribe had less 
money than most of the other 300 tribes in the United 
States. After packing twenty years’ progress into the 
last three years, the Seminole people are well on their 
way to financial security. End 
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A Danger Lies in the Possibility That 
Future Growth May Not Be Balanced 


By Charles Darragh 
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Aviation, and the industries servicing it, has become Greater Miami's 
third major source of outside dollars, along with tourism and retirement 
incomes. Here, L. B. Smith workers tear down a C-46 engine. 
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M iami was born only 65 years ago. Thirty-five years 
ago, it was a small, brash playground city with a wild 
reputation. Mature now, it is a giant metropolitan) 
complex where manufacturing is racing tourism for” 
supremacy. i. 
Many of its citizens, desiring to attract more indus.” 
try, wish they could somehow erase the old notoriety © 
which clings as persistently as a duelling scar. Through- © 
out the western world, they know, the name Miami 
conjures a composite image of fast horses, fast women 
and movie-set resort hotels; glitter, glamor and bookies 


ee 
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mixed in with cocoanut palms and warm winter 
sunshine. 

Miami is an old roué who longs almost hopelessly for 7 
peace and respectability. 

But there’s another side of the coin, too. Over on 
Miami Beach (where tourists have been fewer and 
times have been tough lately), they talk of bringing 
legal gambling back, say it will restore old boom-time 
prosperity. In the city of Miami itself police refuse 
to clamp down on B-girls, though it is well known they 
are often something more. The newspapers rai! against 
the situation, and so does the mayor, but the people 
don’t really care. They want to preserve a little memento 
of an exciting, sinful past. For Miami, an aging vamp, 
is in danger of becoming dull and stodgy. This other 
Miami is a lady with a past, proud of her youthful 
adventures and the notoriety which they brought. 
Touched by earlier scandal (which adds to her fascin- 
ation), aging while still young, she still strives con- 
sciously to be glamorous, fickle, exciting. 

Greater Miami was built on sun, sand, surf and sex— 
and the genius of press agents and pitch men. It has 
grown to a million population because tourists were 
lured down, liked what they saw, and stayed on. These 
in-rushing residents have transformed Miami, the small 
city, into Greater Miami, the metropolis, in a single 
generation. 


A Metropolitan Area of Many Faces 


Greater Miami is an illogical patchwork of 26 
municipalities and interspersing unincorporated areas 
sprawled out all over eastern Dade .County. 

Greater Miami is Miami Beach, proud of its liberal 
politics and garish tastes. It is Coral Gables, proud of 
its Republicanism and gentility. It is Hialeah, proud 
of being a working class community with 1200 indus- 
trial plants (race course revenues made possible a 
favorable tax structure) and homes that cost on the 
average only $10,000. It is Miami, the central city itself, 
with its handsome shining modern buildings, and its 
tawdry backwashes of human poverty. It is all 2,553 
(at last count) industrial enterprises in Dade County, 
the largest of which is pitifully small by northern stand- 
ards. It is Metro, a new concept in governmental 
organization, which replaces and enlarges upon tradi- 








A fast growing skyline rims Miami’s famous Biscayne Boulevard. Born 
only 65 years ago, Miami is a giant metropolitan complex where serious 
young businessmen are in a hurry, dedicated to play and hard work. 


tional county government, experimental, and not quite 
accepted yet by its own citizens. And it is the tourists, 
who are still coming, liking what they see, and staying. 

Greater Miami is a place of museums and thriving 
cultural activities and church-going families who live 
year-round without knowingly meeting a tourist. It is 
a place of blondes with skin-tight skirts who are nct 
hard to meet, and the most amazingly glittering collec- 
tion of resort hotels in the world. It is a place of 
fast-rising industry and serious young businessmen in 
a hurry. It is a place dedicated to play and to hard 
work. 

Political and economic patterns are changing in 
Miami, changing in a degree and with a speed that 
approaches revolution. As would be expected, there 
is too much fluidity, too many different things gestating 
for anyone to know precisely what forms will finally 
resolve out of the caldron. One thing can be said with 
confidence: tourism will grow, manufacturing will grow, 
and the transportation industry on which they revolve 
will grow. The entire area will grow as long as South 
Florida’s sub-tropical climate has thé power to attract 
ever larger numbers of people. 

But a danger lies in the possibility that future growth 
may riot be balanced, that Miami's traditional base 
industries—tourism, retirement incomes, and (more 
recently ) airlines-oriented industries—may not continue 
to provide a comfortable diet of dollars from the out- 


side. Then, agonizing readjustments will have to be 
made. 

There are strong indications, recognized by most 
thinking Miamians, that both tourism and retirement 
incomes have reached a turning point and may never 
again provide the same economic free ride which they 
have in the past. Population is outgrowing them. These 
thoughtful men hope that manufacturing for export, for 
U. S. and world markets, will be stepped up to fill the 
void. This may not come to pass, but if it does, it will 
indeed be a drastic change for Miami, the city built on 
sunshine. 

Miami came into being because of its matchless 
sub-tropical climate. In 1894, history’s most disastrous 
freeze blanketed most of peninsular Florida, wiped out 
practically all of the struggling citrus crop of the time, 
and caused a deep depression in the luxurious winter 
resorts then centered on Florida's northern east coast, 
the best known of which was St. Augustine. The freeze 
did not extend as far south as Miami, which, cut off from 
the rest of the nation by impassable swamps and wilder- 
ness, was at the time a small settlement at the mouth 
of the Miami River containing only a few hundred 
fishermen and traders plus a handful of winter residents 
who came in each year by boat. 

Millionaire Henry Flagler owned the largest and 
most elaborate of the resort hotels in North Florida. 
They were big business. He had built the Florida East 
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A Good Time Center of a Good Time Era... 


Coast Railway half way down the peninsula to bring 
wealthy northerners to them. 

In Miami, meanwhile, a venturesome widow from 
Ohio named Julia Tuttle had bought land along Bis- 
cayne Bay, north of the river. 

She had long seen the advantages which Miami 
offered as a winter resort, and had earlier tried without 
success to persuade Flagler to extend his railway south 
to Miami. After the 1894 freeze, Mrs. Tuttle sent Flagler 
a sprig of orange blossoms as a subtle reminder that 
the freeze had not affected Miami. 

Flagler got the message. He began immediately to 
push his railway south. While it was building, he sent 
crews of workmen ahead to put up Miami's fst resort 
hotel, the Royal Palm. In 1896, when the railway 
reached the shores of Biscayne Bay, Miami was incorpo- 
rated as a city. It flourished from the beginning. 
Wealthy northerners flocked down to spend their 
winters. They built luxurious homes facing Biscayne 
Bay, entertained lavishly. They were consumers par 
excellence; flourishing trades and services followed 
them. Miami began the flash-fire growth which has 
never let up, even in the hardest times. 


Miami Beach Gets Its Start 


In 1912, construction was begun on a wooden bridge 
to connect Miami with a long strip of palmetto scrub 
and sand flats which paralleled the shore a few miles 
out and sheltered Biscayne Bay. As soon as the brid 
was completed in 1913, developers cleared the a 
filled and prepared the strip of land for luxurious resort 
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hotels and fine homes. This was Miami Beach. Cay 
Fisher, first of a long line of promotional geniuses, pub- 
licized it on a national scale. Interrupted by Work 
War One, development of Miami Beach caught on in 
1920 and boomed. 


History's Most Unusual Subdivision 

Other developers were attracted by the successful 
promotion of Miami Beach. They came down and 
opened subdivisions on the Miami side of Biscayne Bay, 
took lessons from Fisher and promoted them with a 
hoop-la and fanfare which resounded throughout the 
U.S. George Merrick was one of these. He promoted 
Coral Gables, probably the most unusual subdivision 
in history, with a planned ulation of 100,000, im- 
pressive entrance gates and building regulations which 
specified that homes in various sections must be of 
Spanish, or Moorish, or even Chinese architecture. 
Hialeah, Miami Shores, Opa-Locka were other sub- 
divisions promoted nationally. Their lots sold like 
hot cakes. 

Meanwhile, in both Miami and Miami Beach new 
resort hotels were being built. And tourists, attracted 
by the razzle-dazzle publicity, were flooding down to 
fill them up. 

Miami was the good time center of a good time era. 
It was as wild as the tourists hoped it would be. Gam- 
bling was wide open. The powerful speedboats of 
rumrunners delivered their cargoes directly to the ocean 
front hotels. And bathing beauties could actually be 
seen on the beaches as well as in publicity photos. 








rid, 


There was laughter and gay music and romance every- 
where. . 

Practically everyone liked Miami, they liked the 
fun and the balmy winters, and they wanted to stay. 
They va land hoping one day to build on it, but 
few actually did build. Land buying became an epi- 
demic. The Florida land boom, it is said, was born in 
the later months of 1924, but it had been building up 
for some time before. In the winter of 1924-25 the 
land boom exploded into insane proportions. Buyers 
who needed only minimum cash down payments or 
none at all (pledging their marginal interest in other 
parcels ) were eager to speculate in raw land at prices 
no foreseeable use could justify. They expected other 
speculators to take it off their hands at even higher 
prices. Frequently land was bought and and sold at 
a profit several times in a single day. In April, 1925, 
the boom was unbelievable; by December it was dy- 
ing. Nine months later, disaster. In September, 1926, 
the worst hurricane in Florida history furnished a 
coup de grace to the boom. 

Economic conditions all over Florida were des- 
perate, in Miami they were most desperate of all. 
Feeble beginnings of recovery were knocked back by 
the national depression which began in 1929. Now 
Miami revealed its amazing capacity to grow. In 1925 
the population of the Miami area was 111,000. By 
1930 it had grown to nearly 143,000. By 1935 the popu- 
lation was 181,000, and by 1940, 268,000. Miami's 
climate proved itself to be a spur to growth that even 
economic disaster could not dampen. 


Land Speculators Scorned Manufacturing 


Until World War Two, Miami stood precariously 
on a narrow economic base. It existed on the money 
tourists brought in, to which was added retirement 
incomes of persons who lived on pensions and returns 
from investments. What’s more, the money thus brought 
in didn’t stay in Miami very long. There was virtual- 
ly no local manufacturing, practically everything that 
was needed had to be brought in from the North, and 
Miami money was sent back up to pay for it. The land 
speculators of the twenties had scorned manufactur- 
ing, and the few workshops of the thirties failed to 
grow. Northern manufacturers, who sometimes looked 
the area over for possible branch plants, were discour- 
aged by transportation disadvantages, the difficulty of 
bringing raw materials and fuels in and shipping finish- 
ed mele out to markets. 

During the war Miami Beach became a center for 
training officers, and many of these young men were 
enchanted by the climate, as others had before 
them, and determined to live in Miami after the war 
was over. Some of them saw unexploited opportunity 
in the absence of small industry to supply local mar- 
kets. They would take advantage of it when they 
could. 

Over on the Miami side a large Army Air Depot 
was set up south of Miami Springs on 36th Street, near 
a small civilian airport. The Miami air depot became 
a major center for overhauling military aircraft. It was 
discovered that the same climate which built a fab- 
ulous tourist trade was also ideally suited for workin 
on airplanes. Hangers didn’t have to be heated, an 
there was flying weather practically every day. The 
army's operations attracted machine —_ and small 
plants for making and repairing aircraft parts, and 





...2.5 Million Residents in Dade by 1985 
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The $944 million First National Bank building is one 
of the latest additions to Miami’s skyline. 


these cropped up around the edges of the facility. 

These pioneer Miami industries discovered still 
another advantage in the climate: Skilled workers would 
leave whatever they were doing in the North for the 
privilege of working in Miami — they'd even take less 
pay. And they worked harder. Job competition meant 
that there could be no job hopping. 

After the war, the traditional steady stream of new 
residents to Greater Miami a torrent. Popu- 
lation grew from 315,000 in 1945 to 495,000 in 1950. 
At the time of the 1960 census there were 917,865 
residents of Dade County. Now, population is nearly 
a million and still growing. Paul Watt, Dade County 
Planner, who projected all available data through a 
complicated formula, guesses that there will be 2.5 
million residents in Dade by 1985. 

The postwar population explosion brought with it 
a need for more jobs than could be generated by exist- 
ing businesses, even supported by increasing tourism 
and rising retirement incomes. Most of the newcomers 

ring into Miami were young people, few of them 
had independent incomes; they needed jobs. Miami 


leaders knew this. They looked at the war instigated, 
aviation-oriented industries clustered around the Army 
Air Depot and saw a major new source of jobs. 


Miami International Airport 


In 1945, the Dade County Port Authority had been 
reorganized. In 1946 it purchased the 230-acre Pan 
American World Airways airport next to the Army’s 
Miami Air Depot with proceeds realized from the is- 
suance of revenue bonds. In 1947, the Port Authority, 
through complicated manipulations, managed to ac- 

uire the Air Depot itself virtually as a gift from the 
eral government. Additional parcels of adjoining 
property were also acquired, and Miami International 
Airport came into being. It rapidly became one of the 
busiest airports in the world, a hub of international 
travel, and the repair and overhaul headquarters of 
major airlines. 

The shops and plants already established around 
its edges expanded in size and increased in number. 
New shops and plants to service aviation blossomed 
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Pattern of Growth Changed After the War... 


out by the hundreds in nearby Miami Springs, Hialeah, 
and the unincorporated area just east of Hialeah. Em- 
ployment grew. 

According to Alan C. Stewart, Port Authority Direc- 
tor, there are 25,054 employees at International Air- 
port (which includes all plants located on airport prop- 
erty), with an annual payroll of $134 million. In ad- 
dition, an estimated 50,000 workers, earning $250 
million, are employed directly in the aviation field in 
Greater Miami. Aviation and the industries servicing 
it have become Greater Miami's third major source of 
outside dollars, along with tourism and retirement in- 
comes. 

After World War Two there was a significant change 
in the pattern of Greater Miami's growth. Previously, it 
had been basically a consumer economy, with a marked 
emphasis on tourist services and retailing. It was a true 
pioneer economy. Manufacturing, distributive and 
financial enterprises were rudimentary. But now new 


Greater Miami is finding that its first “name” plants are coming in to 
make boats. Chris-Craft’s Pompano Beach operation began the industry's 
migration into the lower east coast. Bertram Boats is one of the most 
recent manufacturers to move into Greater Miami. 


industry began to grow along with population. How- 
ever, it was industry of a singular type. Excepting avia- 
tion-oriented industry, it was directed almost exclus- 
ively at the local markets. Entrepreneurs made a dis- 
covery. The troublesome transportation situation which 
had long kept plants seeking regional or national mark- 
ets out of Miami, also worked against imports of goods 
from the North, gave a competitive advantage to local 
manufacturers. 

Professor Reinhold Wolff of the University of Miami 
in his recently published book, “Miami-Metro, the Road 
to Urban Unity,” calls it “inner-directed” industry. 
“Conventional thinking, which considers exporting in- 
dustries as the basis of economic development is re- 
versed in Miami,” writes Professor Wolff. “The service 
industries are basic, its exporting industries complemen- 
tary. Miami's economic growth depends on expending 
population, both permanent and tourist, which is 
served in the area and which generates new industries 
and employment there.” 

There was only a handful of manufacturing enter- 
prises in Greater Miami before World War Two. 
Shortly after the war there were hundreds, and a few 
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years later, thousands. All of them started small, as 
local enterprises depending on local markets. Even in 
the burgeoning postwar years, Miami did not attract 
“name” plants, such as loomed so large in the con- 
temporary industrial development of other areas in 
Florida. But most of the small firms prospered. Some 
grew very rapidly. The Gold Coast markets, like grow- 
ing boys, were hungry. 

Notably successful were firms engaged in the man- 
ufacture of aluminum products for the rocketing home 
construction business. From its beginning after the 
war, this aluminum industry grew until by 1959 it ac- 
counted for 20 per cent of Dade County’s total indus- 
trial production. By then there were 194 plants in the 
industry, employing 10,774 workers, and the total pay- 
roll came to nearly $45 million a year. 

The Adams Engineering Company is one of these 
firms. It was organized in 1949 by Charles Silvers, still 
its president, to manufacture aluminum jalousie win- 
dows. In the beginning it had five employees, and first 
year sales were $300,000. Ten years later, in 1959, its 
average employment was 487 and sales were nearly 
$10 million. Its market had grown to cover the eastern 
half of the U. S. and Latin America. Its operations 
were completely integrated from pig aluminum to 
finished aluminum thresholds, weatherseals, steplad- 
ders, outdoor and institutional furniture, conduits and 
extrusions. 

Engineer Robert J. Marquardt of Adams Engineer- 
ing says that such expansion is normal for successful 
Miami companies. Though transportation is always an 
awkward problem, these firms have learned they can 
still be competitive in the northern markets. There 
are advantages inherent in a Miami location which 
tend to offset the long, expensive transportation lines. 
Marquardt explained that labor is less costly, because 
workers regard the climate as a perquisite and expect 
lower wages. The plants themselves are less costly, 
because they don’t have to be made with thick, insul- 
ating walls, rarely require heat in the winter mont”s. 

Still, the transportation problem hasn’t been entire- 
ly overcome. After developing northern markets for 
its products, Adams Engineering set up branch plants 
in New Jersey and Virginia. 

The company has found an additional boon to its 
Florida operations in growing Latin America markets. 
“Port Everglades is only a short distance from our 
plant,” says Marquardt. “It is the closest U. S. port 
to Latin America.” 


Inner-Directed Industry 


The development of inner-directed industry has af- 
fected Greater Miami's economy in at least one very 
favorable way: When dollars are brought in by tour- 
ists, aviation or retirees, these local manufactures tend 
to —_ the dollars in the area longer. Someone has 
figured out that the “consumer multiplier factor” in 
Greater Miami is now 4.4. Every dollar brought into 
the area is re-used 4.4 times before it leaves again; 
adds $4.40 to total purchasing power. 

But an intrinsic weakness of inner-directed indus- 
try should not be overlooked, either. When a slump 
begins (and tourism, very sensitive to national reces- 
sions, usually falls off even before the common indica- 
tors of economic activity register a decline), when pur- 
chasing power declines, inner-directed industry tends 
to make the condition more severe. Plants depending 
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on local markets lay off workers, which reduces area 
purchasing power still more. A kind of magnifying re- 
gonance sets in. A mild national recession can be 
severe in Miami. 


Be that as it —. there are signs that the growth 


of inner-directed industry has gone a full swing in the 
past fifteen years, will not continue at the same accel- 
erated rate. There are not many products that can be 
made economically in Greater Miami. Power is expen- 
sive, fuel costly to bring in, rates for bulky raw materials 
prohibitive. Industrial processes requiring large amounts 
of power or heat or massive raw materials are not 
feasible. So Miami's industrial potential is pretty well 
limited to light manufactures and fabrications which 
can take advantage of a limitless pool of workers at- 
tracted by the climate. Most of the important things 
that can be made locally for nearby markets are al- 
ready being made. Yet Miami's unrelenting growth 
demands more and more jobs. ; 


Need For “Name” Plants 


Miami's uppermost need, if it is to continue its 
healthy growth, is for “name” plants in precision manu- 
facturing fields. The more successful inner-directed 
plants, it is true, after they develop excess production 
capacities, follow a pattern of enlarging their markets 
to regional or even larger areas. But this is not enough. 
If one “name” plant (and other areas in Florida have 
been attracting them regularly for the past several 
years) came in, others would undoubtedly follow. 
These plants, making compact electronic or engineering 
products for world markets, distributing them by air 
freight, would stimulate the formation of an entirely 
new complex of supplier. plants. A sorely needed new 
major export industry would be born. 

Why has Miami so far been unsuccessful in attract- 
ing these plants? Richard Welch, Director of the Dade 
County Development Department, queried such plants 
that looked Dade County over ph then chose other 
Flo‘ida locations. Transportation disadvantages rank- 
ed high on the list of reasons these plants turned 
Greater Miami down. It was the number two reason. 
What was the number one reason? Miami's famous 
“playground” image. Small wonder Miami business 
leaders would like to change the image! 

Boat making is one of Miami's really old industries. 
It has been in the area about as long as white men, 
and probably Indians made boats before the first white 
man arrived. Greater Miami is interlaced with water, 
or as the press agents say, it is “water-sport oriented”. 

According to the Committee on Water Resources 
of the Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce, pleasure 
boating and commercial shipping together contribute 
almost $200 million a year to the area's economy, each 
of the two parts making up one-half of the total. With 
that much activity on the water it is not surprising that 
boat manufacture, repair and servicing should be a 
major industry. There are some 73 dock centers in 
Greater Miami with space available for 3,666 boats. 
Local boatyards are equipped to undertake any jobs 
from construction of commercial steel vessels to rig- 
ging a backyard built sailing pram. Twenty-eight per 
cent of all licensed pleasure boats in Florida are 
found in the Miami area, as are a quarter of the state’s 
charter boat fleet. While the number of visiting yachts 
each year is unknown, it is impressive to anyone view- 
ing the slips rimming Biscayne Bay. 


... Playground” Image a Disadvantage in Attracting Plants 


In 1959 more than 10,000 boats were made in 
Miami. Eighty-seven per cent were made of fiber glass 
and they sold on the average for $1,250. Most Miami 
boatyards are small operations, but there is a recent 
trend toward bigness. Greater Miami may find that its 
first “name” plants come in to make boats. The Bertram 
Boat factory, now building, is a case in point. 

Dick Bertram, 42, tall, tanned and crewcut, would 
fit a TV casting director’s idea of what a man who 
devotes his life to yachting should look like. He is a 


racing yac n of no small fame, as well as the na- 
tion’s top yacht broker, with sales of over $5 million 
expected this year. “Though all of our sales are made 


in Miami,” says Bertram, “we are really an export in- 
dustry. About 85 per cent of our customers come down 
from the North.” 

Despite his success as a broker, or because of it, 
Bertram some time ago began to feel an urge to get 
into the boat building business himself. “I was sell- 
ing other people's boats. Sometimes they weren't all 
they should have been. I wanted to build as nearly 
perfect a boat as it was possible to build,” he says. 

About the same time, Motor Products Corp., which 
makes everything from parking meters to farm water 
systems and is listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
was considering the boat building business as a fur- 
ther step in its program of diversification. It got wind 
of a yacht yard in the Middle West which was up for 
sale and hired Bertram as a consultant to look it over. 
In his report, Bertram recommended that it would not 
be a good acquisition unless it were converted to mak- 
ing boats of fiber glass, which was everywhere rapidly 
replacing other materials. Motor Products decided not 
to buy the yard. 

Meanwhile, Bertram had built a 30-foot power boat 
called the “Moppie” with which he easily won the 
Miami-to-Nassau race last April. It was of a special de- 
sign which enabled it to plane easily, gave it both 
exceptional speed and steadiness in heavy seas. 

Miamian Julian Weinkle was both a director of 
Motor Products and a friend of Bertram’s. In conver- 
sations between the two, the idea gradually took form 
of putting up a factory in Miami to turn out fiber glass 
“Moppies” on an assembly line basis. The factory will 
% vod by Motor Products, but use Bertram’s 
name. Plan is eventually to turn out $10 million worth 
of “Moppies” a year. 

Another large manufacturer of boats in Miami is 
American Marc, which produces lower priced boats 
than Bertram’s. Other large firms are considering plants 
in Miami. 

Those closest to the business ex that well- 
financed, expertly managed, big outfits will, in the 
next few years, sweep most of the little fellows ? in 
mergers, or force them into other lines. Boat making 
(which nationally rose from a $600 million in 1949 to 
$2.5 billion last year) is trending toward mass produc- 
tion in large, assembly-line factories. 

These people expect the boat making industry will 
follow the same path the automobile business has 
travelled toward centralization of production in a few 
giant factories. 

“Is there a better place to put boat factories than 
Miami?” asked one man rhetorically. He expects Mi- 
ami to become the Detroit of yachting. 

Part II of “Transition in Dade” will 
appear in next month’s FLORIDA TREND. 
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DEVELOPMENT: 


L. L. “Doc” Loach, whose Isles 
of Capri are carved from man- 
grove swamp, chose to pioneer 
a remote frontier. 














Oasis in the ’Glades 





Doc Loach Had to Ferry Everything 
by Boat for His Isles of Capri 
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Ra a Fort Lauderdale builder 
decided to take a sight-seeing detour 
on his way home from the dog races, 
a new community has taken shape 
in the Ten Thousand Islands region 
of Southwest Florida. 

The sightseer’s name is L. L. Loach 
—better known as “Doc” Loach to 
hundreds of persons in the Naples 
and Fort Lauderdale areas. A real 
fan of the galloping greyhounds, he 
had been on a summer visit to the 
kennel clubs. In all this, there was 
nothing unusual, since Doc has gone 
to the dog tracks in Pensacola and 
Daytona Beach for many a summer. 

The unusual feature was that when 
he got to Royal Palm Hammock on 
the Tamiami Trail south of Naples, 
an impulse made him turn off and 
drive down the road to picturesque, 
sleepy Marco. 

When he got there, he touk one 
look across Big Marco Pass at a clus- 
ter of mangrove islands and an- 
nounced: 

“I want to buy that.” 


Surprised Onlookers 


The bystanders gasped. For one 
thing, Loach had never seen this area 
before. For another, it was generally 
thought that not much of the land 
thereabouts was for sale, and further- 
more, that nobody in his right mind 
wanted to buy it. 

But Loach wanted to buy it. And 
buy it he did, just a few days later. 

That was in August, 1955. 

“I guess people thought I was 
crazy, says Loach. “And, maybe I 
was, a little. But when I saw it, | 
could see a resort community grow- 
ing out of that mangrove, and that’s 
exactly what I’ve been trying to ac- 
complish ever since.” 

At the time, Loach was a more 
than moderately successful develop- 
er and builder in the Fort Lauder- 
dale area. What’s more, he knew 
that Broward County still had a great 
surge of growth ahead — a surge that 
could have kept him busy and pros- 
pering without the gamble of pion- 
eering in a remote Reaiher. 

He chose to pioneer. Loach moved 
his family to Naples, went right to 
work transforming mangrove islands 
into high, dry land. 

The first fill began on January 4, 
1956. 


Four Islands 


Four years later, the mangrove 
was gone — replaced by four islands 
ranging from five to eight feet above 
sea level. The islands were linked 
by a series of roads, and the com- 
munity had electric and telephone 
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service and a brand-new water plant. 
The islands had been built by dredg- 
ing more than a million cubic yar 
of fill. 

Now, these things .are old-hat in 
fast-developing Florida. 

But to get things started on his 
development — which he called Isles 
of Capri — Loach faced problems 
that would floor most developers. 


Last Frontier 


One of the charms of Isles of 
Capri is its remoteness. The place is 
in the heart of what Dr. Charlton R. 
Tebeau, head of the history depart- 
ment at the University of Miami, has 
labeled “Florida’s Last Frontier.” It’s 
a wonderful place to “get away from 
it all.” Fine for a vacationer or set- 
tler — but plenty of trouble to a de- 
veloper starting from scratch. 

In the early stages of development, 
Loach had to ferry everything for 
Isles of Capri by boat across Big 
Marco Pass from Marco. And Marco 
was about 30 miles by road from 
Naples, the nearest city of any con- 
sequence. 

So Loach convinced the Collier 
County Commission that he was 
building a community, and that it 
had the right to a road from the 
Tamiami Trail. Then he bid the 
road-building job at about his cost, 
and got the job done fast. To do it, 
he had to cut through jungle and 
back country for more-than seven 
miles from the Trail to his Isles. 

On the heels of the road building 
came electric service. Loach is 
lavish in his praise of the Florida 
Power & Light Company, which, he 
says, “took a chance on me in spend- 
ing thousands of dollars to hook us 
into their system.” Still later came 
service by Inter-county Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

This by no means should indicate 
that things went along with honey 
smoothness. Far from it. There were 
thousands of problems, day and 
night. 

For one thing, Loach’s dredge suf- 
fered from a variety of afflictions. 
Just as he was getting ready to pour 
the fill in on a particularly important 
part of his islands, invariably it 
would conk out — especially in those 
early days. In a remote and charm- 
ing hideaway along the South Gulf 
Coast you can’t pick up spare parts 
for a dredge in five minutes. Often 
the services of machinery experts 
were required—and they had to 
come from Miami or Tampa or other 
distant points. 

Sometimes the help didn’t show 
up. That meant getting new workers 
—again, from distant points. 


The “old-timers” around Marco 


were not too happy with the inva- 
sion of Loach-style progress. When 
Loach announced that he would be- 

in ferry service between Isles of 

apri and Marco, backs stiffened in 
Marco. No matter that the ferry 
would halve the driving distance 
from Marco to Naples, that it would 
create a lovely scenic loop drive — 

When Loach brought in his ferry 
from Tampa, the Marco people went 
into action. They resurrected an in- 
corporated city that had lain dor- 
mant for decades, set up legal road- 
blocks to a ferry-landing on the 
Marco side. As a result, Loach shrug- 
ged his shoulders, pointed out that 
the residents of Isles of Capri would 
shop in Naples instead of Marco, and 
put the ferry up for sale. 


$2 Million Worth Sold 


With all this furious activity, and 
a patient approach to a million prob- 
lems, Loach managed to sell over 
$2 million worth of lots in his all- 
island community in the first few 
years of its existence. Hundreds of 
these lots were sold to buyers who 
had nothing to go by but the man- 
grove islands they skirted by boat, 
a spot on a plat-map and Doc Loach’s 
invincible enthusiasm. 

Here again, Loach’s methods were 
almost heretical in high-pressure 
Florida. Of the hundreds of lots 
sold, only one was sold sight-unseen. 

In other words, the interested buy- 
er either had to drive seven miles 
from Tamiami Trail or, in the early 
days take a boat to look over what 
would in time become his lot. In 
place of huge budgets, big full-color 
spreads and the other trappings of 
Florida land sales, Loach took a few 
small ads in Florida publications 
and radio stations, sent out a few 
modest releases telling about his de- 
velopment. 


Exception to Rule 


The only exception to his rule that 
the buyer had to see what he was 
buying was in the case of an Army 
colonel. Unable to leave his Georgia 
base, the colonel telephoned Loach, 
said his brother had bought property 
and was “raving” about it. Could he, 
too, buy? Loach deliberated, finally 
made an exception. Today, the 
colonel and his family live in a cot- 
tage they have built on one lot, and, 
on another island of Isles of Capri, 
the colonel, now retired, is building 
a magnificent showplace of more 
than 3,000 square feet looking off to- 
ward the Gulf of Mexico a few hun- 
dred feet to the west. 

Today, there are more than a doz- 
en homes on Isles of Capri, and 





Loach says the rush to build more 
is just building up. The reason: 
Loach’s peskiest problem — water 
supply — is being solved. 

In the early stages of the Isles of 
Capri, Loach discovered a plentiful 
supply of pure sweet water in wells. 
The rub was that it was seven miles 
from Isles of Capri, close to the 
Tamiami Trail, but close by the road 
he had built into the Isles. 


Water-treatment Plant 


After bowling over a series of 
stumbling blocks, Loach managed to 

et a water-treatment plant built on 
the Isles. At first, the water had to 
be trucked fifteen miles from Naples, 
then treated and distributed to homes 
on the Isles. Now, it’s being trucked 
from the nearer wells, and a pipeline 
is soon to make the process even 
easier. 

One of the hall marks of Florida 
developments is the home built by 
the developer to lure settlers on the 
assumption that there’s building. 
Usually, the developer lives miles 
away. 

Not Loach. He built the first 
house on the Isles — with a superb 
view of the Pass and the Gulf — and 
he moved his family from Naples as 
soon as the house was built. Wher 
he tells you he wouldn’t live any- 
where else, he sounds as though he 
means it. 

Loach has just about finished fill- 
ing and improving the first four is- 
lands of his community — three resi- 
dential and one island whose 135 
lots are to be the only business prop- 
erty in the Isles. There have been 
re-sales of lots on the Isles at double 
or more the original purchase prices. 

Although the high winds of Hur- 
ricane Donna whipped in and hit 
nearby Naples with all its fury a few 
months ago, Isles of Capri received 
very little damage. 

What Loach will do next is not 
clear _ now. He talks of building 
a motel on the business island, close 
to the new marina which has just 
gone into business. When he does 
this, he points out that business in 
tourists was good around Marco dur- 
ing the cold winter of 1958, when 
most of Florida was a ghost-town 
so far as tourist business was con- 
cerned. 


May Switch to Home Building 


Or, he may go ahead with plans 
for super-luxury development of 
some other mangrove islands close to 
the present Isles. There’s a chance he 
may switch from building land to 
building houses-for-sale on his 
present Isles. End 
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FLORIDA 


Close-ups: 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Republican George C, Petersen's surprisin 
strength against ernor-Elect Farris Bryant indica- 
ted more than anything else a revolt against Florida's 
traditional one-party monopoly. It's obvious that 
many voters pulled Petersen's lever without ever see- 
ing him and few had any hope that he would be elected. 
And, while the election serves as a warning to Demo- 
crats, it should not make Republicans too enthusiastic 
about their political future without more party 
strength in the state. Because "moral" votes will not 
elect a Republican to high office in the future, to 
beat a Democrat it will have to be a real contest, re- 
quiring a Republican candidate who is well known and 
- heard. These things being fairly equal, a Repub- 

ican could capitalize on the growth of two-party phi- 
losophy in Florida, 
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For once in Florida's political life the northern 
Pork ( the big city coun- 
ties : big e- 








op ce a Kenn 7 at was almost 
nough...and it's been a long time since the two forces 
have agreed. Unlike the Eisenhower vote, which got big 
metropolitan support, this was a case of labor teaming 
up with historical Democratic loyalty. 


The growing production of industrial chemicals b 
state prisons is geusing deep concern to Florida sani- 
tary supply dealers, tary c cals are now being 
produced in large quantities in state prisons and are 
channeled into use by state agencies. The Florida San- 
itary Supply Association says about. 22% of their market 
is governmental and while state agencies pay for prison 
chemicals, there is no way to compete against prison 
labor, Sanitary men point to North Carolina where they 
claim the market has been ruined and prison production 
has reached such proportions that supplies are now sold 
in private commerce, 


Florida's over-all economy seems to have slipped 
+.-though perhaps not to so great an extent as it fas 
nati de. For the month of October, the state's two 
major sources of tax revenue showed a decrease under 
collections in October-1959. Sales tax collections 
fell 2.3% from the same month a year ago while gasoline 
tax collections decreased 2.6% for the period. What's 
more, October's tax collections slipped 8% under Sep- 
tember 1960 and the gross volume of feainede in Flor- 
ida since May has not maintained the usual year-to- 
year increase enjoyed during recent years, State 

troller Ray Green says it is possible that some 
businesses had curtailed activities during the last 
several months until after the general election and 
that now that the election is over we can hope for in- 
creased activity. 


Hopes run high for landing two more major league 
baseball teams for spring training orida now that 
rican League has expanded to include new clubs 


in Los Angeles and Washington. The State Chamber of 
Commerce's professional baseball committee has dis- 
patched feelers throughout the state to cities with 
adequate ballpark facilities...and one city, Cocoa, 
has already expressed keen interest in landing a team, 
If snared, the two teams would bring the total of 
major league clubs training in the state to 14, 
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Robert H. Jacobs, president of the 
S. $. Jacobs Construction Company. 


A Sense of Self-Accomplishment, 
Not Personal Luxury, Is His True Goal 


Robert H. (Bobby) Jacobs was 
38 a few months ago. In this year 
of his life he launched a $15 mil- 
lion downtown Jacksonville busi- 
ness center which will bring to $26 
million the buildings held in his 
name. 
A Visionary 

Sitting in his suite atop the 19- 
story Independent Life building in 
midtown Jacksonville (which he 
happened to also build) Jacobs, 
nestled among a dozen pieces of 
European abstract art, made a for- 
midable effort to explain the moti- 
vation of a bachelor who keeps 
building million upon million. 





“I guess I like the things money 
can buy, luxuries perhaps?” But 
what really makes this young man 
run cannot be answered by such 
an over-simplified idea as_ that. 
Jacobs is a visionary, probably a lot 
more interested in accomplishment 
than he is in luxuries. He is not 
nearly as relaxed as he likes to 


appear. 
Three Major Undertakings 


In quick succession this year he 
broke ground on three multi-million 
dollar office buildings and shopping 
centers, two in Jacksonville and one 
in Atlanta. Bachelors seeking luxury 
do not subject themselves to quite 





YOUNG 
CONTRACTOR 
SHOOTS FOR 


*26 MILLION 


PERSONALITY: 





so much of an ordeal. These three 
undertakings were: 

1. The $15 million business cen- 
ter in mid-Jacksonville which in- 


cludes a new five-story Ivey's 
department store, the 14-story 
Universal Marion building, a five- 
story medical building, and a six- 
level parking garage and women’s 
store. 

2. A $3 million 20-store shopping 
mall on Roosevelt Boulevard. 

3. A 12-story office building in 
Atlanta to house the America Fore 
Loyalty Group. 

Mix this up with other business 
and Jacobs, President of S. S. Jacobs 
Construction Company, estimates 
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buying 
the Brooklyn 
Bridge? 








You needn’t. Not when you can get clear title to a factual bridge to 
your best customers! 


Our circulation is audited — just as your own books are audited. 
When you use our columns for your advertising message, you know 
precisely how many customers receive us . . . how they get us... 
where they get us . . . and how much they paid. 


We are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations* . . . your 
assurance that your advertising reaches the markets you are aiming for. 


Our ABC membership is your bridge to confident buying. 


* This publication is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, an association of nearly 4,000 publishers, 
advertisers, and advertising agencies. Our circulation is 
audited by experienced ABC field auditors. Our ABC 
report shows how much circulation we have, where it 
goes, how obtained, and other facts that tell you what 
you get for your advertising money when you use this 
publication. 
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he has $12 million worth of building 
to do in just a few months ahead. 

Jacobs, who starts doing business 
from his home about 8:30 A.M., is 
bullish about the office building 
business in Jacksonville despite the 
huge growth of the city in that 
direction. 

“There is a waiting line for space 
in every new office building in 
Jacksonville. I think this city is on 


the verge of one of the biggest | 


booms yet.” 


Outside Activities 


Young Jacobs took over active 
control of his construction company 
after the death of his father in 1950, 
The dramatic growth of his opera- 
tion has occurred in just the past 
few years. One of his latest achieve- 
ments was the recently completed 
8-story, multi-million dollar, Jacobs 
building which houses the entire 
Florida headquarters of Southem 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in downtown Jacksonville. 

Jacobs, a Yale graduate of 1944, 
is known best in Jacksonville (out- 
side of business) for his work in 
civic and cultural activities. In this 
line he is an officer or director in 
half a dozen groups which are try- 
ing to upgrade the cultural level of 
the city. For a man so involved in 
major business he spends far more 
time than the average citizen in 
civic betterment. 


Fabulous Host 


He is known as a fabulous host. 
When he recently opened one of 
his new buildings he had a huge 
party, gave all ladies orchids, and 
flew internationally known singers 
from New York for the occasion. 
Jacksonville is still talking about 
this party. End 
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Ih Franklin County the kids start 
eating raw oysters right off the shell 
about the time they learn to drink 
milk from a cup. Franklin County, 
you see, is the oyster capitol of 
Florida—and around Eastpoint and 
Apalachicola, oysters are as much a 
part of life as sleeping. 

Life in an oyster town is a family 
production. The youngsters begin 
helping dad tong them from the 
bay when they are strong enough 
to raise the long, rake like tools. 
Mom has a job in the packing plant 
shucking the freshly harvested shell- 
fish. Dad gets $2.50 a bushel for the 
oysters he delivers to the dealer for 
packing. Mom receives $1.00 a gal- 
lon for her shucked meats. If she 
works hard she can turn out 15 to 
20 gallons a day. 

In Franklin County, where the 
Apalachicola River mixes with Gulf 
salt water in quiet bays, oysters 
grow finer and faster than any place 
in the United States. An Apalachi- 
cola oyster grows to three inch size 
in just 18 months. A Maryland oys- 
ter may take three years to get that 
big. 

But over the years, Eastpoint and 
Apalachicola oysters have had their 
dives and climbs. From about 1940 
until 1950 they hit the skids in 
production and a yearly production 
of 800,000 gallons dropped _ to 
150,000. Overproduction, underpro- 
tection, and lack of fresh water in 
bays did the damage. 

“Oysters just don't like real salty 
ocean water,” said oyster biologist 
Robert Ingle. “Besides, oyster preda- 
tors thrive in waters of high salinity, 
conchs and leeches in particular, 
and they do additional harm.” 


Conservation Steps In 


Noting the falling fortunes of the 
oyster industry, the 1947 Florida 
Legislature created an Oyster Di- 
vision of the State Board of Con- 
servation. Its purpose was to in- 
vestigate and rehabilitate the fishery. 
Work got under way in 1949 when 
$100,000 was appropriated for oper- 
ations. 

It was decided to attack the prob- 
lem from three points: exploration, 
to learn more about oysters and 
their habits; appraisal and devel- 
opment, to improve breeding and 
growing conditions; control, to pro- 
tect the shellfish. 

In Franklin County the program 
began with taking samples of water, 


When the oysters are located on the bottom, 
they are raked in a pile and pulled up. The 
tools are simple and the work is hard. 


POTENTIAL: 


Oyster beds offshore of Franktin 
County produced 1'2 million 
pounds of oysters valued at 
$500,000 last year. 


AN OYSTER COMEBACK 


Florida Oysters Are Hitting Northern Markets 
As Production Rises in Franklin County 
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checking spat (seed) fall, and an- 
alyzing oyster needs. Old beds were 
revitalized with the spreading of 
shell for baby oysters to catch on 
and grow from. Nearly 90,000 bush- 
els of shell were barged to favor- 
able locations and spread by con- 
servation employees. “Coon” oysters 
from exposed reefs were trans- 
planted to better growing areas. 

Along with improving conditions 
for the shellfish, state laws for con- 
servation of oysters were put into 
effect: a minimum length of three 
inches, a closed season from May 1 
to September 1, a system of leases 
for prvatie cultivation. 


Oyster Production Up 


Gradually, oyster production in 
Franklin County has _ increased. 
“Last year, Florida had the best 
season it has had in 15 years,” said 
Ingle, who is director of research 
for the State Board of Conservation. 
Ingle, author of several oyster texts, 
said production in Franklin County 
alone reached 1% million pounds, 
worth nearly $500,000. 


During the season, the 20 or so 
oyster packing houses in Eastpoint 
and Apalachicola are busy places. 
At Midway Seafood Company, for 
example, the bins are kept full of 
the freshly landed oysters. Opposite 
the bins, working in a blur of hand 
movements, women open shells and 
scoop out the juicy meats. When a 
bucket is filled, it is taken to be 
weighed, washed, and credited to 
the shuckers account. Some 25 
shuckers produce from 200 to 250 
gallons a day. 


Bright Future 


The future for Franklin County’s 
bivalves looks bright. In fact, Flor- 
ida oysters may become the most 
important shellfish in the country 
in another 10 years. It is significant 
that although oysters are 56th in 
volume of all seafood produced in 
the United States, they rank 4th in 
value. Acre for acre, oysters are one 
of the most valuable crops that can 
be cultivated. 

According to biologist Ingle, 
northern oysters have dropped in 





uantity and quality during the past 
ew years—due to disease and preda- 
tors—while Florida’s have picked up. 
“The fact is,” said Ingle, “we're 
starting to reverse the trend of 
northern oysters being shipped into 
Florida. Ours are going north, now.” 


Oyster Leases 


One program that gives impetus 
to the oyster industry in Franklin, 
and other counties, is the issuance 
of oyster leases by the Conservation 
Department. By making proper ap- 
plication to the department, along 
with a $10 inspection fee and a sur- 
vey of a plot, a person may lease 
potential oyster grounds. If the beds 
are worked they may be held per- 
manently by the lessee. Rental is 
but 50 cents an acre for the first 10 
years, slightly more thereafter. 

Possibly, with Franklin County's 
increasing oyster importance, big 
canning plants or seafood compan- 
ies will move into the area. One 
thing sure, once you develop a 
taste for oysters you're hooked. And 
plenty of people have that taste for 
Florida oysters. End 
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w= BIG 
ADVERTISING 
BUDGET 


(- ran LITTLE 
ADVERTISING 
BUDGET 


f _..gives your product best locations 


Atlas Bench Advertising “‘goes where the 
people go”... 
permitting EYE-LEVEL exposure in all zoning 
classifications! 


IN subdivisions, ON traffic routes, 


highest repetition 


Atlas Benches are priced so that you can 

literally SATURATE an area for less than a 
"50% showing” in other media! And Atlas’ price 
includes everything: placing, maintenance, 
insurance, even finished artwork if you wish! 


write, wire or call 


ATLAS ADVERTISERS, INC. 


Lakeland, Florida 
P. O. Box 1166 — Phone MUtual 6-2151 
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Cockshutt to Acquire All Stock 
of Winston-Sanson Florida Corporation 


ss SHAREHOLDERS of Cockshutt 
Farm Equipment Limited, Canada, 
have voted in favor of acquiring all 
issued and outstanding stock ( 1,050,- 
000 common shares) of the N. K. 
Winston-Sanson Florida Corporation 
which holds an undivided interest in 
14,993 acres of properties in the Tam- 
pa, Orlando and Daytona Beach 
areas. The fair market value of these 
properties has been appraised at an 
amount in excess of $19 million. 

The present management of the 
Winston-Sanson Florida Corporation 
will continue to direct the affairs of 
this corporation which will become 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Cock- 
shutt Farm Equipment. 

Upon the closing the transaction 
which, in accordance with the agree- 
ment approved by stockholders, is 
expected to take place before De- 
cember 15, the Winston-Sanson in- 
terests will receive an aggregate of 
389,000 shares of Cockshutt. Of these 
shares, 330,000 will be immediately 
transferred to the Bank of Montreal 
Trust Company of New York, as es- 
crow agent. 

Six months following the closing 
date a further 30,000 shares will be 
released to the Winston-Sanson in- 
terests, upon request. 

The remaining 300,000 shares will 
only be released from escrow to the 
Winston-Sanson group in accordance 
with a “performance formula,” which 
is based, principally, on the creation 
of recurring and non-recurring in- 
come by the Florida Corporation 
through the development and/or 
sale of properties. 

The agreement provides that for 
each $550,000 of realized value aris- 
ing from the sale of land or property 
development, the Winston-Sanscn 
interests will be entitled to release 
a escrow 15,000 shares of Cock- 
shutt. 


28 WITH $700 MILLION in canital 
investment in the Air Force Missile 
Test Center at Cape Canaveral, the 
United States plans to spend ancther 
$30 to $40 million this year, Maj. 
Gen. Leighton I. Davis, Center com- 
mander, told Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He said annual operation cost is 
$230 million, including $130 million 
for a 22,000-worker payroll. 

The Air Force has just released 
more than $8 million for airfield 
pavement rehabilitation, a hanger 


addition, plating shops, steam distri- 
bution system, additions to the sew- 
age treatment and disposal plants 
and improvements in missile testing 
and launching facilities. 


a= RADIATION INCORPORAT- 
ED, Melbourne, reported sales for 
the fiscal year ended August 26, 1960 
were $23,155,845, appreciably ahead 
of the previous year’s $14,005,734 
volume. Net income was $184,787, 
compared with the previous year’s 
$588,993. Earnings were equivalent 
to $.20 per share compared with 
$.66 per sare in 1959, based on 
930,452 shares outstanding, compar- 
ed with 889,176 shares at Auguset 
28th, 1959. 

Substantial nonrecurring losses on 
several developmental PCM telemet- 
ry contracts produced the sharp de- 
crease in profits, but the experience 
gained was necessary and added im- 
measurably to the Company's tech- 
nical competence. Current backlog 
stands at more than $12 million and 
future percentage profit is expected 
to be comparable to previous years, 
with a continuation of upward 
growth in volume. 

During the past year the number 
of personnel rose from 1,145 to 1,777 
and construction of the Palm Bay 
facility added 109,000 sq. ft. of 
working area, making a corporate 
total of 283,000 sq. ft. presently oc- 
cupied. 

The Radiation Service Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary, recently 
acquired the Electronic Services Di- 
vision of the American Bosch Arma 
Corporation in a move to enter the 
commercial communications field 
and broaden its activities through di- 
versification. 


a#s8A TWO-FOR-ONE stock split 
has been approved by directors of 
the First National Bank at Orlando, 
subject to authorization by stock- 
holders and the comptroller of the 
currency at the annual meeting in 
January. The bank has 100,000 
shares of $20 par outstanding. There 
are 682 seoiladiions. 

“This step is believed to be a wise 
one in view of the growth of the 
bank and the wide services bein 
rendered the community,” declar 
Board Chairman Linton E. Allen. “It 
will create a broader market for the 
stock.” 





OIL STOCKS 


Our November 
Monthly Letter, 
“Oil Industry in 
Recovery Cycle,” 
is a major study. 
of current values 
in this basic in- 
dustry. It pre- 
sents six reasons why our analysts rec- 
ommend selected oil issues. Included in 
this Letter is a discussion of: 





The technical position of oil stocks 


Mandatory import controls and 
domestic production restrictions 


Product prices and profit margins 
Estimated 1960 price-earnings ratios 
Dividend protection and yields 


PRODUCT PRICES AND EARNINGS 


Weighing the industry’s decelerating 
long-term growth trend against the 
favorable present technical position, 
our Letter emphasizes that there is no 
close correlation between demand for 
petroleum products and net earnings 
of the oil industry. Improvement in re- 
fined product prices, if sustained, could 
increase earnings of integrated oil com- 
panies considerably without any gain 
in sales volume. 


8 LEADING OIL ISSUES SELECTED 


Earnings and dividend data are given 
on 14 leading domestic and interna- 
tional oil companies. Eight oil stocks, 
4 of international companies and 4 of 
domestic .companies, are specifically 
recommended. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED STOCKS 


Our Monthly Letter also includes a list 
of over 150 favored stocks in other 
groups, with price, yield, dividend, and 
1959 and estimated 1960 earnings on 
each. These diversified issues are kept 
under continuous review. For your 
copy of this Letter, now available to 
investors, write for Report FT-12. 


GOODBODY &CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


OFFICES IN 40 CITIES 





FLORIDA OFFICES: 
BRADENTON:........... 403 12TH ST. WEST 
CLEARWATER:....407 S. GARDEN AVENUE 
CORAL GABLES:...... 495 BILTMORE WAY 
FORT LAUDERDALE:.... SUNRISE CENTER 
MIAMI:....... 100 BISCAYNE BLVD. SOUTH 
ORLANDO:............ 127 N. MAIN STREET 
POMPANO BEACH: 2745 E. ATLANTIC BLVD. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 500 FIRST AVE. NORTH 
SARASOTA:......... 21 SOUTH PALM AVE. 
TAMPASL .....6e0e00% 506 FRANKLIN STREET 
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“Experience 
and growth 


Lets us offer 


—Guaranteed results 
—Specialized steam service 
—Rental boilers and equipment 


—Tax-Saving Leases and 
Purchases 


—Over 30 new boilers plus 35 
rebuilt boiler 
units in our stock 
for IMMEDIATE 
delivery 





Call 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


Orlando 


Thomasville 
Fla. Fla. Ga. 
CY 3-8511 RE6-6000 CA 6-3024 


Tampa 


* Combined experience of our personnel 
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#s RYDER SYSTEM, INC., the na- 
tion’s second largest truck leasing 
company, is charged with antitrust 
law violations in suit filed in Miami 
by a U. S. attorney general. 

Ryder acquired some 30 firms over 
the country at a cost of about $20 
million in the past five years, the 
suit says, and this has resulted in 
elimination of competition, or a tend- 
ency toward monopoly. 


eeA STOP ORDER §suspending 
registration of 448,000 common 
shares by Consolidated Development 
Corp., a company organized under 
Delaware law with offices in Havana, 
Cuba, has been issued by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 
The S.E.C. charged that the com- 
pany, whose shares were traded on 
the American Stock Exchange until 
suspended last December, with mak- 
ing “false and misleading” represen- 
tations concerning its oil drilling 
ventures, as well as “misleading, in- 
adequate and inaccurate” statements 
concerning an agreement to acquire 


about 9,300 acres of land near Fort 
Myers for about $3 million. The 
S.E.C. alleged that the Cuba based 
company failed to disclose that it 
had no funds to develop the land or 
to install a costly drainage canal that 
was required. 

NOTE: The S.E.C. said the com- 
pany should not be confused with 
the Florida-based land development 
company of the same name, whose 
shares are traded in the over-the- 
counter market. 


ss BEVIS SHELL HOMES, Inc., 
announced today the opening of 
four new branch offices in Macon 
and Albany, Georgia; Monroe, Lou- 
isiana and Greenville, Mississippi. 

The Tampa-based firm recently 
received $2,790,000 from the under- 
writers and is expanding its opera- 
tions throughout Florida and the 
southeastern United States. Accord- 
ing to Joe Alderman, vice president 
and sales manager, the company 
plans to continue this program at 
the rate of two new offices per week. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


September 
1960 

Daytona Beach 51,903 
Fort Lauderdale 172,230 
Gainesville 43,034 
Jacksonville 790,822 
Key West 14,172 
Lakeland 81,681 
Greater Miami 1,132,237 
Orlando 220,102 
Pensacola 84,168 
St. Petersburg 192,363 
Tampa 389,702 
West Palm-Palm Beach 110,880 
ALABAMA ‘ 2,327,023 
FLORIDA 4,792,362 
GEORGIA 4,139,668 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


August September 1960 from 1959 

1960 (9 months) 
61,705 56,730 — 2 
192,881 189,983 + 2 
39,957 40,923 +10 
903,221 753,601 + 7 
15,802 14,379 —l1 
79,886 71,897 + 8 
1,255,999 1,202,936 +1 
246,576 236.285 +4 
87,457 85,448 +1 
199,959 216,550 — 2 
410,367 410,152 +1 
118,263 115,797 —2 
2,417,379 2,189,333 + 4 
5,246,326 4915,495 144 
4,148,367 3,825,618 +7 
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asST. PETERSBURG INVEST- 
MENT dealer and real estate de- 
veloper Harry C. Leé has been ar- 
rested on direct informations filed 
by Pinellas State Attorney Clair 
Davis. The informations charged 
several counts of grand larceny and 
selling unregistered securities and 
one of operating as a securities deal- 
er without being registered with the 
Florida Securities Commission. 


Lee operated seven enterprises en- 
gaged in the business of buying and 
selling property, and building, sell- 
ing and fiiancing homes. Three of the 
seven firms are bankrupt. Their as- 
sets were found to consist only of 
accounts receivable from other Lee 
firms. Investors in the firms, who had 
been promised from eight to 15 per 
cent interest, have lost about $1.3 
million. 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 
12/58 6/59 12/59 
Alico Land Develop. Co. ® avis ail 
6% 18% 


American Fidelity ow 

American Heritage Life 13 9% 10 
Arvida 11 19% 15% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 51% 53 
Automatic Merchandising % % % 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 73% 
Chemex _ 2% 3% 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 
First Research Corp. a — ‘abs 
First Nat. Bank, Jax 64 I7% 92% 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% $.28% 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 20% 
Home Owner’s Life 7% 8% 8% 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. ieee a — 
Houston Common 18% 18% 13% 
Houston Debs. 84% 87 84% 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 8% 
Jackson’s Minit Markets 2 6% 6% 


Jim Walter Corporation 27% 883% 81% 


Lewis Business Forms 


Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% “2 % 1% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Miami Window Corp. 8% 3% 1% 1% 1 1% 1% 1% 4% 3% 
Milgo Electronic Corp. pial én one ae anes 20% 22 21% 17% 16 
Pearce-Uible Co. aces une 3% 8% 3% 2% 2% 2% 1% 1% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 1% 6% 6% 65 4 3% 8% 8% 8% 3 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 25% 26% 22% 22% 21% 25% 17% 18% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. % 1 ts % % 1 % ts ts Ye 
Soroban 18% 16% 26% 26 25 21% #30 
Southeast Telephone ane po pow 20% 21 21 20% 22% 20% 21% 
State Bank of Jax a 29 29% 380 28% 28% 28% 28% 28% 29 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7™% 10 10% 11% 12 11% 11% 10% 11% i11 
Tampa Marine 1% 1% %% 7) % % YM % % % 
Wometco om ane 12% 11% 12 12 12% 18% 11% 11% 
Yocam Batteries ake amt ian 6% 6% 6% 6% 6% 7 7 
*Split Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 


Month End Bids 
2/60 4/60 6/60 7/60 8/60 9/60 10/60 
ve ‘ll ais 5% 6% 5% 5% 
138% 12 10 9% 9% 8% 7% 
9% 9 ds 8% Bye 8% 8 7% 
12% 11 9% 9% 9% 7% 8% 
54 46 47 46% 46% 49 50% 


1 % % % % % % 
77 77 77 77 77 77 77 

3% 2% 2% 2 2% 1% 1% 

6 5 4% 4% 4% 4 3% 


1% 1% 1% % % % % 
94% 938 89% 89% 88% 438 43 
12% 10% 11% 12% 18% 11% 12% 
26 28% 26% 25% 25% 26% 26 


: 1 % % % % Ye 
21% 19% 18% 17% 19% 16% 16% 
1% 8 1% 6% 6% 5% 4% 


10% 10% 8% 9% 8% 7% 7% 

















1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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“Experience 
with steam 


can help 


YOU! 


Ask us bow you can 


—Save money on fuel costs 
—Avoid costly shutdowns 


—Select the equipment that's 
"Just right’ for 
your needs. 





Call 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


Orlando Tampa Thomasville 
Fla. Fla. Ga. 
CY 3-8511 RE6-6000 CA 6-3024 


* Combined experience of our personnel 
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Thing’ 


* That Thing which caused 
you to stop and read this ad 
can be put to work for you, too. 

At AC&S the Thing is always 
there, whether it’s in layout, 
in illustration, or in the design 
of a complete image for 
your advertising program. 





For portfolio call or write 





anderssohn, chalk & sargent, inc. 
ADVERTISING ART, DESIGN, ANIMATION 
238 east 
davis blvd. 
tampa 6, 
florida 
86-2121 














Thinking of Florida 
Think of Beil & Hough 


@ UNDERWRITERS 
@ TRADERS 
© SECURITIES 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Beil & Hough, Ine. 


@ 350 First Ave. No. - St. amma w= 3 


@ 615 Court Street - Pw ok 
Phone 3-7181 

@ 120 W. Pine Street - Orlando 
Phone CH 1-2106 




















a ae 
1 4 
a Send for FREE Booklet, “Initial Public . 
: Financing for the Small Business” , 
a 
. Company Name: : 
' : 
. Attention: . 
é 
: Street Address . 
7 
8 City State : 
; ! 
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se THE TEAMSTERS UNION has 
purchased the 300-room Everglades 
Hotel in Miami at a forced sale for 
$2.5 million. 

The Teamsters pension fund loan- 
ed Vaughn Connelly, the former 
owner, some $4.4 million last year 


for remodeling, and foreclosed on 
mortgages for default in payments. 

The Teamsters Union recently 
loaned up to $4 million on an open 
end mortgage for the Honeymoon- 
Caladesi Island development off 
Dunedin. 





EARNINGS 


COMPANY PERIOD 

Arvida Corp. Year July 31 
Atlas Sewing Centers Year May 31 
Continental Can Co. Quar. Sept. 30 
Continental Can Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Crown Cork & Seal 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Delta Air Lines Quar. Sept. 30 
Dun & Bradstreet 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Dynacolor Corp. 9 mos. July 30 
Fla. East Coast Rwy. 8 mos. Aug. 31 
Florida Power 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Florida Power 12 mos. Sept. 30 
Florida Tile Industries, Inc. 6 mos. Aug. 31 
General Development 6 mos. June 30 
General Foods Corp. Quar. Sept. 30 
General Foods Corp. 6 mos. Sept. 30 
General Portland Cement Quar. Sept. 30 
General Portland Cement 9 mos. Sept. 30 
General Realty & Utilities 9 mos. June 30 


Glidden Co. 
Gulf States Utilities 
Heyden Newport Chemical 


Year August 31 
12 mos. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Quar. Sept. 30 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Quar. Sept. 30 
M to Chemical Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 


Quar. Sept. 30 
9 mos. Sept. 30 
8 mos. Aug. 31 
9 mos. July 2 





National Gypsum Co. 
National Gypsum Co. 
Northwest Airlines 

One-Hour Valet, Inc. 


Radiation, Inc. Year Aug. 26 
Rayonier, Inc. Quar. Sept. 30 
Rayonier, Inc. 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Raytheon Co. Quar. Sept. 30 
Raytheon Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 


Southern Co. 12 mos. Sept. 30 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co. Year May 31 


Storer Broadcasting Co. Quar. Sept. 30 
Storer Broadcasting Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. Sept. 30 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Quar. Sept. 30 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 9 mos. Sept. 30 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. 12 wks. Sept. 17 


(a) On shares —— at close of period. 
On shares now outstanding. 
(f) Includes special income amounting to $101,318 in the 1960 period and 
(g) Includes 581,853 of non-recurring income derived from sale of 
(h) Includes $262,088, representing non-recurring net income 
(j) Excludes special income of $5,040,000 or $1.35 a share, 
funds received in connection with European production of Hawk missle system. 


during the period. (c) 
or stock dividends. 
$34,372 in the 1959 period. 
radio station WAGA, Atlanta, Georgia. 
from sale of equipment. 


OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME =. LOM. SH. 
1960 1959 1959 
1,754,000 3,530,000 pon : 

91,433 936,243 WW 1.25 
10,577,000 17,442,000 84 1.4] 
23,748,000 36,709,000 1.89 2.95 
104, 1,655,000 1.91 1.45 
h351,611 416,582 31 37 
5,144,983 4,659,669 b2.72 b2.44 
£504, 072 £323,718 e.36 e.25 

41,950,408 d2,433,342 att : ; 
9,785,288 8,552,582 98 1.85 
12,734,169 10,821,453 1.28 1.07 
48,077 73,906 -14 31 
3,238,774 4, 406,627 52 e.70 
16,685,000 15,016,000 68 e.61 
32,835,000 29,738,000 1.33 e1.21 
3,135,100 3,332,700 59 63 
7,996,400 9,322,700 1.50 1.76 

i. : sia 3 

6,690,356 7,633,531 a2.90 a3.31 
16,513,602 15,593,296 1.41 1.33 
2,710,000 2,104,000 1.20 .90 
6,374,560 8,494,961 91 1.21 
18,353,826 20,780,647 2.62 2.97 
12,989,000 15,203,000 56 c.66 
46,475,000 50,412,000 2.01 c2.18 
7,844,010 8,515,182 a1.25 al.56 
18, 680, 824 20,248,197 a2.98 a3.69 
956,238 4,332,115 43 2.85 
328,028 374,916 61 70 
184,787 588,993 2.20 a.66 
2,079,865 3,002,389 37 54 
7,939,893 9,594,506 1.40 1.74 
41,952,000 2; 562, 000 j.50 71 
j6,139,000 7,674,000 j1.58 2.16 
45,549,595 43,340,979 2.03 1.89 
897,667 430,702 a1.08 a.63 
733,072 865,719 -30 35 
3,554,011 93,580,268 1.44 1.44 
6,957,863 5,283,216 1.20 e.92 
36,870 811,899 a.03 a.75 
1,173,489 2,023,118 a1.07 al.88 
3,473,987 3,164,595 55 50 


(b) On the average number of shares outstanding 


(d) net loss. (e) Adjusted to reflect stock split 


representing 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 


* Commercial Paper 
RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF 9 MILLION DOLLARS 
Miami, Florida * 


* Leasing 
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sky- 
scraper is being planned for down- 
town Miami. 

The building, which would be 28- 
stories high, is being planned by the 
Kratter Corporation, large national 
real estate firm. It would be located 
on land just south of the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, in the so-called 
duPont Plaza section, on a site now 
being used as a parking lot. 

Marvin Kratter, president of the 
company, says that his firm has al- 
ready contracted to buy the land for 
$6 million. He said that preliminary 
plans for the building have already 
been drawn by the NewYork-Miami 
Beach architectural firm of Morris 
Lapidus, Kornblath, Harle and Lieb- 
man, which has made a reputation 
in the Miami area for its design of 
major Miami Beach hotels. 

Kratter said that construction 
would start in from six to nine 
months, and that it would take a 
“ to 15 months to complete the 
job. 

The first three floors will be oc- 
cupied by a department store. Krat- 
ter says negotiations are already in 
progress with several national chains, 
including Gimbel’s and Macy’s. The 
building would be gaily colored in 
what Kratter calls “tropical fiesta 
style” with porcelainized aluminum 
panels. The roof would feature a 
health club, including a swimming 
pool with glass sides and bottom. 

Kratter thinks there is a market 
for offices among major oil, insurance 
and industrial firms, some of which 
have offices scattered all over South 
Florida at present. 

He said his firm is buying the 
land from Maurice Gusman, an in- 
vestor for 300,000 shares of Kratter 
preferred stock. Kratter said his firm 
plans to follow its usual practice of 
building and equipping the building, 
then leasing it to another firm to 
operate it. Kratter last year paid 
$21 million for the Americana Hotel 
in Bal Harbour, then leased it back 
to the previous owners, the Tisch 
Brothers. 


#s MORE THAN $1% MILLION 
in federal funds have been made 
available for loans to Southeastern 
commercial fisherman, with maxi- 
mum maturity of 10 years and in- 
terest at five per cent. 

The loans may be obtained for 
financing, refinancing or replacing 
commercial fishing vessels and equip- 
ment. The money is available under 
a fish and wildlife act of Congress. 
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DIRECTOR OF WAREHOUSE 
& TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATED GROCERS OF 
FLORIDA, INC., MIAMI 





Mr. Kersey has handled transportation and warehousing for Associated 
Grocers of Florida, Inc., throughout the company’s growth to one of the 
largest grocery cooperatives in the Southeast. 


Time and work saving methods he has developed have been widely 
accepted in warehousing and transportation. 


Associated now operates a fleet of 65 to 70 pieces of equipment in 
serving 285 member stores. Hunt Truck Sales is proud to have provided 
more than 50 units to this progressive firm 
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Sales By Markets 


NORTHWEST 


(Pop. 592,435) 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
September, 1960 118,170,251 955,330 
August, 1960 104,118,404 1,072,573 
Increase 13.49% —10.93% 
September, 1959 103,736,235 964,924 
Increase 13.91% — .99% 
Year to Date, 1960 952,116,028 9,028,093 
Per Capita 1,607 15 
Year to Date, 1959 923,939,826 8,436,716 
Increase 3.05% 7.00% 


WEST COAST 


(Pop. 1,086,370) 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
September, 1960 187,633,662 2,492,930 
August, 1960 191,764,277 2,667,560 
Increase —2.15% —6.55% 
September, 1959 196,041,943 2,622,437 
Increase —4.29% 4.94% 
Year to Date, 1960 1,886,594,529 26,199,104 
Per Capita 1,736 24 
Year to Date, 1959 1,797,913,332 23,941,991 
Increase 4.93% 9.43% 


CENTRAL 


(Pop. 912,960) 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
September, 1960 142,645,172 1,895,924 
August, 1960 152,410,576 2,132,896 
Increase —6.41% —11.11% 
September, 1959 151,124,411 1,938,454 
Increase —5.61% —2.19% 
Year to Date, 1960 1,477,439,159 19,398,490 
Per Capita 1,618 21 


Year to Date, 1959 1,444,758,436 18,211,146 
Increase 2.26% 6.52% 
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September, 1960 
August, 1960 


Increase 
September, 1959 


Increase 

















NORTHEAST 


(Pop. 760,631) 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
158,064,555 1,659,828 
159,937,490 1,930,780 
—1,17% —14.03% 
160,063,736 1,712,765 
—1.25% —3.09% 


Year to Date, 1960 1,451,483,134 16,200,302 


Per Capita 


Year to Date, 1959 


Increase 


September, 1960 

August, 1960 
Increase 

September, 1959 
Increase 


1,908 21 


1,406,295,620 14,731,252 





3.21% 9.97% 


LOWER EAST COAST 


(Pop. 1,544,861) 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
353,689,691 4,253,963 
321,063,523 4,656,688 

10.16% —8.65% 
372,174,257 4,428,759 

—4.96% —3.95% 


Year to Date, 1960 3,472,957,024 48,910,302 


Per Capita 


Year to Date, 1959 


Increase 


September, 1960 

August, 1960 
Increase 

September, 1959 
Increase 


2,248 31 


3,346,831 ,542 45,633,983 


3.77% 7.18% 


STATE TOTALS 


(Pop. 4,897,257) 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 


1,114,165,602 12,285,815 
1,055,768,325 13,356,177 


5.53% —8 01% 


1,119,580,119 12,586,062 


— 48% —2.39% 


Year to Date, 1960 10,553,216,790 128,369,308 


Per Capita 


2,155 26 


Year to Date, 1959 10,121,459,006 118,269,663 


Increase 


Sables Tax Division—State Comptroller 


4.27% 8.54% 
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NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 


This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 
in booklet form with the same data 

iven as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW COR- 
PORATION REPORTS, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, for subscription price 
and details. 

NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 


NEWMEYER INVESTMENTS, _INC., 
Miami Beach, $10,000. Investments. 1,000 
shs. at $10. Lawrence B. Friedman, 500; 
Shirley Woolf, 300; Edythe A. Feldman, 
200, all Miami Beach. 10/19/60 Lawrence 
B. Friedman, 420 Lincoln Rd., Miami 
Beach. 


INDEPENDENT RETAILERS INVEST- 
MENT CO., Quincy, $152,500. Invest- 
ments, etc. 50,000 shs. at $10: J.B. Higdon, 
Richard J. Gardner, Francis L. McCall, 
all Quincy. 10/21/60 Gardner and Lines, 
Quincy. 


CAMBRIDGE FURNITURE 
FACTURING CORP., Miami, $25.000. 
Furniture business. 50 shs. at no par. 
Richard M. Sepler, Constance E. Murray, 
Merle Roe, all Hialeah. 10/20/60 Richard 
M. Sepler, Citizens Federal Savings Bldg., 
Hialeah. 


PAUL FARBERMAN PROVISIONS, 
INC., Miami, $6,000. Hides, grease, tal- 
low, fish, etc. 60 shs. at no par. Norman 
Kout, 58; Rita Kurland, 1; Percy W. 
Friedlander, 1, all Miami Beach. 10/20/60 
Norman Kout, 420 Lincoln Rd., Miami 
Beach. 


LOCAL FINANCE & DISCOUNT CO., 
Tampa, $25,000. Finance and discount 
business. 100 shs. at no par. W. King 
Grant, 23; J.Y. Lynn, 1; W.F. Carter, Jr., 
1, all Atlanta, Ga. 10/18/60 Hall, Farns- 
worth & Rousseau, 616 Twiggs St., 
Tampa. 


BONFAN PUBLICATIONS, INC., Miami, 
$500. Printing and publishing business. 
50 shs. at no par. Jack L. King, 25; 
Herbert Wall, 1; Ralph H. Aguilera, 24, 
all Miami. 10/19/60 King, Aguilera & 
Wall, 608 DuPont Plaza Center, Miami. 
V.J.B. CORP., INC., Gainesville, $8,100. 
Dry cleaning business. 81 at no par. W. 
E. Van Winkle, Jr., 12; W.E. Van 
Winkle, Sr., 13; Charles Bays, 12, all 


MANU- 





Gainesville. 10/18/60 Gray, Chandler, 
O’Neal & Carlisle, 211 N.E. First St., 
Gainesville. 

W.D. ENTERPRISES, _ INC., Lake 
Worth, $500. To operate GO-KART 
track. 100 shs. at no par. Howard B. 
Walker, 5, Pasadena, Texas; Robert L. 
Davenport, 4, Palm Springs; Charlie W. 
Davenport, 1, Palm Springs; 10/20/60 
Edward A. Gross, Comeau Bldg., West 
Palm Beach. 

MILKY-WAY BUILDERS, INC., Eustis, 
$8,000. Builders and construction. 100 
shs. at no par. Harry H. Mielke, 50; 
Eleanor Mielke, 49; Phillip Schlessman, 
1, all Eustis. 10/17/60 Sanders, McEwan, 
Schwarz & Mims, P.O. Box 753, Orlando. 
POLK OFFICE EQUIPMENT, _INC., 
Haines City, $10,000. Office Equipment. 
25,000 shs. at $1. Robert Washington, 
5,000; Norman Chance, 2,000; Sherwood 
L. Stokes, 3,000, all Haines City. 
10/17/60 Sherwood L. Stokes, 201 State 
Bank Bldg., Haines City. 

DEBIAN AVIATION, INC., Lakaland, 
$500. Operating, servicing, renting and 
buying aircraft, etc. 50 at no par. James 
S. Welch, 10; Richard A. Bronson, 1; 
Charles E. Mayer, 1, all Lakeland. 
10/17/60 Welch, Bronson & Dooley, 215 
South Tennessee Ave., Lakeland. 
COCOA PRESTRESSORS CORP., Cocoa, 
$500. Concrete and steel products. 10,000 
at $1. Marshall B. Wood, Jr., 498; Howard 
J. Falcon, Jr., 1; Nathalie E. Stanley, 1, 
all Palm Beach. 10/17/60 Wood and 
Cobb, 232 South County Rd., Palm 
Beach. 


COSTUMES UNLIMITED, INC., Jack- 
sonville, $5,000. All types of costumes, 
theatrical wearing apparels. 50 shs. at 
no par. Maurice Geoffrey, 24; Lawson B. 
Jones, 24, both Tampa; Elma Lee 
Geoffrey, Jacksonville; Lucille Y. Jones, 
1, Tampa. 10/17/60 Robert W. Patton, 
501 Jackson St., Tampa. 





Go 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 


Drive Yourself 
Plans 


EUROPE 


‘Round the World 
Alaska 

Caribbean 
Mexico 


also offers independent and 
supervised tours to: 


South America 
Western U.S. and 
Canadian Rockies 
Hawaii 


See your club for full details 


PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB 
203 Marion St. 


Phone 2-1841 Tampa, Fla. 











CLIFF DWELLERS DEVILTY AND 
DIVERSION SOCIETY OF MIAMI, 
INC., Miami, $500. Operate a franchise 
for a social club, etc. 50 shs. at no par. 
Lawrence Alboum, 25; Myrna Alboum, 
24; Halery F. Silverman, 1, all Miami. 
10/17/60 Hilery F. Silverman, DuPont 
Plaza Center, Miami. 





displays 


trainin 
aids . 


industrial 
models 











Magnetic Bar Holds Sheets in Place 
Magnetic Guide Slides Up or Down 


Kopy-Aid 


Only $6.95 


(plus postage) 


The greatest aid for stenographers 
and typists that has been 
developed in years! 
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DEALERS WANTED 


Kopy-Aid is the “magic door opener.” 
Perfect extra sales product for many 
salesmen to boost sales-per-call average. 
This is one of the most exciting products 
we have ever handied. Ask us for 
details now. 


COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 1492, Tampa 1, Fila. 
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se BREVARD COUNTY POSSESS- 
ES a natural oyster bed harvest 
potentially greater than Chesapeake 
Bay’s vom tk $4.5 million shellfish in- 
dustry. And Brevard County Health 
Department Sanitation Engineer Al 
Johnson, who made this statement 


before county commissioners, pro- 
posed that Brevard work with the 





None Finer in 
SILK SCREEN 
PROCESSING 


» Product Presentation 
e Decals ¢ Mobiles 
e Point-of-Sale Units 
¢ Posters 


e Bumper Strips 


© Die-cut & Dimensional 
Industrial & 
Commercial Displays 





Plaza 4-5726 


PERFECTION INCORPORATED 


251 N.E. 69th Street 
Miami 38, Florida 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A MEASURE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 





Press Clippings are a valuable aid 
to sales and public relations. 


Clippings pin-point the news of 
your field . . . . provide sales leads 
and product information . . - . act 
as a check on your public relations 
program .... watch your competi- 
tor and his advertising. 


Send for brochure and details to 
Florida’s only press clipping bureau. 








FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 








State Board of Conservation to es- 
tablish the industry which he said 
offers a tremendous new revenue. 

Johnson advised commissioners to 
begin supervising commercial enter- 
prises and issuing yearly permits 
with a $25 fee for taking oysters and 
other shellfish from Brevard County 
waters. This fee revenue would 
cover costs of continual bacteriolog- 
ical surveys of the oyster beds, in- 
cluding four annual field trips and 
20 water samplings to help put the 
industry on a self-perpetuating basis. 

Johnson added that the conserva- 
tion board has given him “verbal” 
assurances it would assist Brevard in 
policing the commercial exploitation 
of the industry by truckers from the 
west coast who are illegally collect- 
ing oysters and having them process- 
ed at out-of-county plants for nation- 
al distribution. 


e#A STOCKHOLDERS’ REVOLT 
against a Miami roofing company, 
led by a college professor, has failed. 

But Dr. Henry G. Hodges, a pro- 
fessor of management at the Uni- 
versity of Miami — says he hasn't 
finished his battle against the man- 
agement of Giffen Industries. 

Dr. Hodges had mounted a spirit- 
ed proxy fight against present man- 
agement which is led by Steve C. 
Raymond, who has been president of 
the company for 15 years. Giffen is 
a roofing and construction firm with 
headquarters in Miami. 

In his battle, Dr. Hodges, a 72-year 
old Ph.D., charged that there was 
nepotism in the Giffen organization, 
with relatives of the Raymond fam- 
ily on the payroll. This, he charged, 
“invariably results in featherbedding 
and discontent”. 

Dr. Hodges also charged that snap 
decisions on the part of President 
Raymond had cost the company 
money. He cited the renting of ac- 


counting machines for $40,000. He 
says these were discarded as unsuit- 
able after nine months of operation, 

The professor also charged the 
company with being hurt by excess 
inventories, high expenses for admin. 
istration, and such services as legal, 
auditing, supervisory and automo- 
tive. 

Raymond struck back by claiming 


_ Dr. Hodges was taking “a real text- 


book approach”, in second guessing 
the company. He charged lack of 
good faith on the part of Dr. 
Hodges. 

Dr. Hodges is the owner of 1,000 
shares of Giffen stock. He said that 
two big stockholders on his com- 
mittee had withdrawn their support 
at the last moment, which made him 
change his mind about putting up an 
opposition slate of directors at the 
Annual Meeting. Raymond's slate 
seemed to have a comfortable lead, 
claiming 230,000 proxies out of 
329,000 shares outstanding. 

Dr. Hodges hinted the group he 
heads may go into Federal Court and 
try to have Giffen put into receiver- 
ship. The firm’s financial record 
showed a loss of $184,312 in the fiscal 
year 1959-60, on sales of $8.8 million. 


ss EMPIRE INDUSTRIES, a group 
of Miami business men headed by 
Dick Fincher, auto dealer, has. in- 
vested $600,000 in Honduras ranch- 
ing, sugar milling and gold mining. 

Ken Nash, executive vice presi- 
dent of Empire, said sugar cane and 
a special variety of Sumatra wrap- 
ping tobacco will be planted on a 
30,000 acre ranch in Valle de Jama- 
stran, with production to begin next 
year, and that a San Pedro sugar 
mill will be converted into a rum 
distillery with operation to begin 
in six months. Also acquired by the 
Miamians is the Aqua Fria gold 
and silver mine. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL . . . BECAUSE 


WE OUT SERVE 





YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


——, 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 





TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA, COLUMBUS, GA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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Trade Calendar 





DECEMBER 
Martin Steel Corp., 1-4, Seville, Miami Beach 
(50). 


Fla. Planning & Zoning Assn., 1-3, Galt Ocean 
Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (150). Contact: George F. 
Emery, 2624 N.E. 24th St., Ft. Lauderdale. 


Allis Chalmers 1-8, Deauville, 
(450). 


American Soc. of Civil Engineers, 3, Cherry 
Plaza, Orlando (200). Contact: Richard McCor- 
mick, 1408 W. Stetson Ave., Orlando. 


Fila. Public Accountants Seminar, 4-7, Tides 
Hotel, Redington Beach (500). Contact Glenn 
Ball, 1423 Central Ave., St. Petersburg. 


Board of Directors, Quality Courts, 4-8, Miami 
Beach. 


A. P. Parts Corp. of Toledo, Ohio, 7-12, Galt 
Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (150). Contact: Da- 
vid Searles, Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Miami Beach 


Economic Research Seminar, 8-9, Pier 66 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (30-35). Contact: Dr. 
John Webb, College of Bus. Adm., Univ. of 


Fla., Gainesville. 


Chris Craft Corp., Dealer Management Conf., 
12-15, Galt Ocean Mile. Ft. Lauderdale (20-40). 
Contact: George M. Good, Chris Craft Corp., 
N. Andrews Ave., Pompano Beach. 

Fla. Assn. Tax Clinic, nds., Hillsboro Hotel, 
Tampa (150). Contact: R. H. Pemberton, 3111 
East Broadway, Tampa. 

Clopay Corp., 13-16, Miami Beach. 

14-17, Miami Beach. 


Panama Airways, 16-22, Miami Beach. 


JANUARY 


S. E. Gift Travelers Assoc., 2-5, San Juan, Or- 
lando (200). Contact: James A. Kessler, P. O. 
Box 256, Delray Beach. 


Philco, 3-7, Miami Beach. 


Kiwanis Midwinter Conf., 5-7, Tampa Terrace, 
Tampa (600). Contact: Hal Wainwright, 3809 
Empedrado, Tampa. 


Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 7-12, 
Miami Beach. . 


Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co., 10-14, 
Miami Beach. 


Midas Muffler, 10-15, Miami Beach. 
Youngs Rubber Co., 11-17, Miami Beach. 


Associated Institutional Distributors, 11-15, 
Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (125). Contact: 
ae Irwin, Jr., 173 Madison St., Chicago 2, 
iil. 


S. E. Sec., Amer. Forestry Assn., 12-13, Jack- 
sonville (500). Contact: Harry Johnson, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Jacksonville. 


Associated Retail Confectioners, 12-15, Miami 
Beach. 


Kaiser-Ross Co., 


Lion’s Dist. Anniversary Reunion, 13 Cherry 
Plaza, Orlando (500). Contact: Dave Lundquist, 
2105 N. Orange Ave., Orlando. 


Fla. Poultry Producers Assn., 13-14, Angebilt, 


Orlando (300). Contact: Wilfred Hedges, 227 
Blossom Lane, Winter Park. 
Florida Bar-Real Property Institute, 13-14, 


Miami Beach. 


American Field Service State Wide Conf., |4- 
15, Floridan, Tampa (200). Contact: Mrs. Wm. 
Schuffman, 3141 Waverly Park, Tampa. 


S. E. Photo Engravers, 14-18, Jacksonville (150). 
Contact: E. H. Salmon, Columbia, S. C. 


United Institutional Distributors, 15-19, Galt 
Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (175). Contact: Robert 
. Lawman, 173 Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


National Independent Auto Dealers Assn., 
15-19, Miami Beach. 


Steel Plate Fabricators Assn., 15-21, Lago Mar 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (170). Contact: J. Dwight 
Evans, 105 N. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


S. E. Shippers Advisory Board, 18-19, Hillsboro, 
Tampa (250). Contact: T. R. Blackmar, 726 
Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Weed Conf., 18-20, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg (450). Contact: Dr. E. G. Rodgers, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Fla. Circuit Judges Conf., 19-21, Tampa Ter- 
race, Tampa (200). Contact: Judge Harry Sand- 
ler, Court House, Tampa. 


Purchasing Agents Assn. of Fla., 19-21, Jack- 
sonville (150). Contact: O. L. Williamson, Mer- 
ril-Stevens, Jacksonville. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America, 
22-26, Lago Mar Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (180). 
Contact: Wm. A. MacKenzie, 440 Lincoln St., 
Worchester, Mass. 


Robert Shaw Fulton Control Co. Sales Meeting, 


22-28, Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (20). 
—— David Searles, Box 8549, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. 


Southeast Electrical Exchange, Legal & Claims 
Sect., 24-27, Miami Beach. 


National Burlap Bag Dealers Assn., 25-28, 
Miami Beach. 

Southern Tile Contractors’ Assn., Inc., 25-29, 
Miami Beach. 


New York Life 
Miami Beach. 


Insurance Co., 31-Feb. 4, 


International Foreign & Sports Car Show, 27- 
31, Dinner Key, Miami (Show). Contact: Sherman 
Exposition Mgr., 250 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


National Bicycle Dealers Assn., 29-Feb. 2, Au- 
ditorium, Miami (1000). Contact: Thos. K. Say- 
ler, Exec. Dir., P. O. Box 121, Wickliffe, Ohio. 


Chris Craft Corp. Dealer Management Conf., 
30-Feb. 2, Galt Ocean Mile, Ft. Lauderdale (20- 
40). Contact: George M. Good, Chris Craft Corp., 
N. Andrews Ave., Pompano Beach. 


Fla. State Pilots Assn., nds, Tampa (50). Con- 
tact: Capt. Earle E. Menges, Sec., P. O. Box 
3081, West Palm Beach. 


Optimists International - Fla. Dist. No. 4, nds, 
Orlando. Contact: Bill Webeking, Orlando Util- 
ities, Orlando. 








New Florida 
Corporations 


If you are interested in keep- 
ing tabs on all new Florida 
corporations being organized, 
ask us about Florida Trend’s 
NEW FLORIDA CORPORA- 
TIONS LISTING SERVICE. 


For an example of how this 
information is compiled see 
page 37. 


Corporations are being formed 
in Florida at the rate of more 
than 1000 per month. Let 
Florida Trend show you how 
you can use this information 
to great advantage. Write or 
phone us today. Florida Trend, 
Phone 8-1885, P. O. Box 150, 
Tampa, Fla. 




































































3. Less Space 
Requirement 




















Space at a premium? Marolf Aerobic Sewage Treatment Plants 
occupy no more than 40 to 80 square feet of space per 1000 gallons 
of treatment capacity. Less than 1/2 of a standard trailer space 
provides treatment for 140 trailers. Less than 1/7 of a 75 foot 
lot will contain a plant capable of treating sewage from 70 homes. 
Manufactured in Florida by a Florida owned corporation in capacities 
from 2,000 to 63,000 gallons. Marolf invites your inquiries. 


MAROLEF HYGIENIC 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Sewage Treatment by Aerobic Digestion == 


1627 Gulf-To-Bay Blvd. 
Clearwater, Florida @ Telephone 3-4061 
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People 


and Changes 








Florida Power Corporation, St. Peters- 
burg, has elected two new vice presidents, 
M. F. BUNNELL of industrial relations 
and A. P. PEREZ of operations. 

Bunnell, a 34-year member of the com- 
pany, was transferred to the St. Petersburg 
office in 1944 and served as director of 
personnel until 1957 when he was named 
manager of industrial relations. Perez was 
previously in charge of the utility’s elec- 
trical design department. 


RUSS PERRY has been named sales 
manager for Dearborn Electronic Labora- 
wea tories, which recently 
* moved its headquarters 
from Chicago to Florida, 
and is located half way 
between Orlando and 
Sanford. Perry was pre- 
viously staff assistant and 
administrative supervisor 
for Tensolite Insulated 
Wire Company, Inc., of 
New York. He was also 
vice president and administrative assistant 
with Universal Major Corporation of New 
York City. Perry was also associated with 
Union Bag and Paper Corp. and Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co. 





Perry 


RICHARD C. ALLAIS, executive vice 
president-operations of Ryder System, Inc. 
has been elected to the company’s board 
of directors. Allais joined the Ryder or- 
ganization in 1953. He now heads Ryder 
System’s common carrier and vehicle leas- 
ing operations, and is president of Ryder 
Truck Lines, three general freight car- 
riers operating in ten southeastern states. 
He also directs the activities of Ryder 
Tank Line, a bulk products hauler operat- 
ing in 25 states. 


New president of the Jacksonville Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking 
is WILLIAM E. OGIER, JR. of the At- 
lantic National Bank. Other officers are: 
JOHN T. CANNON III, first vice presi- 
dent; MRS. LAVERNE A. THOMAS, 
second vice president. WILLIAM B. 
BOWMAN, is treasurer and PAUL F. 
HERMAN, secretary. 


JOSEPH T. LYKES, of Tampa, chair- 
man of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
_ has been named “The South’s Man of the 
Year for 1960.” The award was announced 
by Dixie Business which has sponsored the 
selection since 1946. 

Lykes is the only surviving brother. of 
the team of seven Lykes brothers who 
founded the shipping organization. In 
addition to heading the Lykes shipping 
company, he also heads other Lykes enter- 
prises which include cattle ranches in Flor- 
ida, Texas and Cuba, meat packing plants 
in Florida and Georgia, and citrus groves 
and citrus concentrate plants in Florida. 
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ARTHUR BOAZMAN, president of The 
Keyes Co., Miami realtors, was elected 
president of the Florida Association of 
Realtors at the real estate group’s state 
convention in Miami. He succeeds JAMES 
H. ADKINSON of Pensacola. 

Boazman is a two-time president of the 
Miami Board of Realtors and was named 
Florida’s Realtor of the Year in 1955. He 
also served as vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
in 1959. 

Other officers elected were: TED L. 
STATON of Orlando, treasurer; and MAG- 
GIE LASSETER of Tallahassee, secretary. 
E. AUSTIN JONES of Orlando was named 
“Realtor of the Year.” He is president of 
the Orlando Board of Realtors. 


Lefcourt Realty Corporation has named 
THOMAS G. LEONARD as comptroller. 
Leonard, who was formerly an executive 
of the Eastern Brewing Co. of Hammon- 
ton, N. J., will headquarter in the Miami 
offices of the national community develop- 
ment firm. 


CARL R. ERICSSON has been appoint- 
ed vice president of Sea-Highways, Inc., 
a new international roll-on-roll-off trailer- 
ship company based in Miami. He will 
be responsible for all of the company’s 
operations involving the transportation of 
freight between Canada and the U. S. and 
Central America via the Inter-American 
Highway. Sea-Highways’ first trailership 
began regular scheduled sailings in Octo- 
ber from Port Everglades. 


New administrator for the Florida Sher- 
iffs Boys Ranch is THOMAS J. KELLY. 
He was formerly executive vice president 
of the Florida Jaycees. BOB JAMES re- 
places Kelly at the state headquarters in 
Lakeland. 


Tampa manager of the Noland Com- 
pany, Inc., mechanical equipment whole- 
salers, is JAMES GOODE BRANCH. 
Branch is a veteran of nearly 30 years in 
the wholesaling field. He 
joined the Noland organ- 
ization in 1933, and was 
supervisor of Arlington 
operations, at the firm’s 
Washington, D. C. offices, 
until his recent appoint- 
ment. Branch succeeds 
, JOHN H. GREEN, who 
has been Noland’s Tampa 
manager since 1956. 


Branch 


New president of the Florida Liquified 
Petroleum Gas is R. E. TURNER of Sara- 
sota. He was elected at the group’s recent 
convention. Also elected were T. H. 
SLADE of Jacksonville, vice president and 
C. W. BOYE of Ft. Lauderdale, board 
chairman. 





Newly elected president of the Florida 
Trucking Association is J. J. REARDON, 
President of Tamiami Trail Tours of 
Tampa. 


Airtonics International Corp., 
Lauderdale, 


of Fort 
hes made two appointments 
to its staff due to the 
@ wide expansion of the 
electronic firm’s  facili- 
ties in the field of mili- 
tary engineering. They 
' are DR. ROBERT BRIT- 
TON, director of mili- 
tary engineering and 
CAPT. J. O. CHRIS- 
' TIAN, who will super- 
Britton vise fulfilling exact spe- 
cifications of government contracts. 

Dr. Britton was most recently project 
engineer in charge of test facilities for 
Electronic Communications, Inc., in St. 
Petersburg, and president of the Mara- 
thon Engineering Co., which provides en- 
vironmental test services. 

Capt. Christian developed the flight 
instrument courses used ; 
by pilots to fly in bad 
weather. He has done 
extensive testing in the 
effect of environmental 
conditions. Christian al- 
so was the government’s 
representative to Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft, Lock- 
heed Aircraft and East- 
ern Aircraft. 


Christian 


Minute Maid Corp. has made several 
new staff appointments. DANIEL J. 
BLOCH has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of production for Minute Maid In- 
ternational, a subsidiary of the corpora- 
tion. He will direct the coffee and con- 
centrate production operations in the 
firm’s plants in Central American and 
Germany. 

New general manager of Golden Citrus 
Juices of Anaheim, Calif., is FRANK J. 
LEFORGEAIS. H. D. CLARK will be 
assistant general manager. The new sub- 
sidiary produces most of the lemonade 
sold under the Minute Maid and Snow 
Crop labels. 

Two new division managers of Minute 
Maid Frozen Concentrates are W. B. DIX- 
ON and JOHN D. BIRK. 

Division sales manager for Snow Crop 
Frozen Concentrates is FRED S. JOHNS- 
TON. Southeastern and Southwestern In- 
stitutional sales manager is JIMMIE G. 
MARSHALL. 


GOV. LEROY COLLINS has been 
named president of The National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasting, following the ex- 
piration of his term in January. He will 
fill the vacancy created by the death of 
HAROLD E. FELLOWS. 
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Two north Florida senators have been 
appointed to fill the legislative posts given 
up by Sen. TOM ADAMS, of Orange 
Park, newly elected Secretary of State. 
WAYNE RIPLEY, of Jacksonville takes 
Adams’ place on the legislative Council, 
which runs the legislature between sess- 
ions. Sen. CHARLEY E. JOHNS, of 
Starke, was named to the interim tax 
study committee. 


SAM E. TEAGUE, executive vice presi- 
dent of Leon Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Tallahassee, was elected 
president of the Florida Savings and Loan 
League at the 37th annual convention of 
the League. 

Teague served as first vice president of 
the League this year and has been active 
in League affairs for several years. 

Also elected were: OSCAR R. KREUTZ, 
president of First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of St. Petersburg, first 
vice president; and T. WADE HARRI- 
SON, president of First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Gainesville, sec- 
ond vice president. 


NORLAND NORGAARD, Associated 
Press Bureau chief for Florida, has been 
transferred to the Denver bureau and has 
been succeeded by PAUL HANSELL of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JAMES L. RANKIN, vice president and 
director of the Pillsbury Co., has been 
elected executive vice president of Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville. He ‘has 
served in various capacities with Pillsbury, 
most recently as corporate vice president 
and director. 


EDSON E. FOSTER, executive direc- 
tor of Tampa’s United Fund, has resigned 
to accept an executive position with the 
William Spire Adver- 
tising Agency in Coral 
Gables. Prior to moving 
to Florida, he had been 
manager of advertising 
- and promotion for the 
Chase Bag Co., and a 
member of the advertis- 
ing department of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., in Chicago. 

Foster was replaced by TETLOW R. 
JOHNSON, formerly executive director of 
the Hattiesburg, Miss., United Fund. 


Foster 


SunAir Electronics, Inc. of Ft. Lauder- 
dale named LUKE. H. BOLTON, vice 
president and general manager of J. D. 
Ball Ford, Inc., of Miami, to its board of 
directors. Bolton has been with the Ball 
agency since its opening in 1952. 


Cody Publications, Inc.’s new publisher 
services division will be headed by G. 
KELLY LYONS, a vice president of the 
firm. The new division will provide edi- 
torial, circulation and advertising sales 
assistance to periodical publishers who use 
their mechanical facilities. A new vice 
president in the firm is C. H. ARNOLD, 
production superintendent of The Cattle- 
man Press, production division of the firm. 


W. SCOTT CHRISTOPHER, general 
manager of the Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been named president-elect of 
the American Chamber of Commerce Ex- 
ecutives at the group’s recent convention 
in Kentucky. He served as vice president 
of ACCE last year and was general pro- 
gram chairman for this year’s convention. 


Donald Hoffmann, executive director of 
the Management Research Institute, Inc. 
announced the appoint- 
ment of ALBERT HILL 
as central Florida repre- 
sentative. Hill will be 
responsible for the indus- 
trial relations problems of 
all member firms in this 
area. The Management 
Research Institute has its 





_ headquarters in West 
Hill Palm Beach. 
Former public relations man, DICK 


DOTY, has joined Fort Lauderdale radio 
stations WWIL and WWIL-FM as General 
Manager. To take his new position, Doty 
resigned as public relations director of 
Miller, Bacon, Avrutis & Simons, Inc., 
Miami advertising and public relations 
agency. He was previously an account 
executive with Hank Meyer Associates, Inc., 
Miami Beach public relations agency. 


THEODORE U. DELSON has been 
elected to the board of Major Realty Corp. 
He also serves as treasurer for the Miami 
company. 
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New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmiock 8-7521 











For a Christmas to remember — 
give a Hamilton 


Your gift of a Hamilton watoh 
will be remembered for al! the 
many years it will be worn. 
Your Hamilton Jeweler will 
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be glad to help you make 

your choice. 

Hamilton Watch Company, 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Celesta, $100 


FIA N7I/LTOMN, 


MW Other ladies’ and men’s models from $39.95 to $10,000 






‘HAMILTON WATCHES ARE ADVERTISED OVER 


WPKM 


FM 104.7 BAYSHORE ROYAL HOTEL, TAMPA 
PHONE 8-5144 
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TO BOMB FOREST FIRES—The Florida Forest Serv- 
ice has purchased two surplus military bombers to 
be used in fighting forest fires difficult to reach. Fire 
retarding liquid will be dropped in advance of 
spreading fires. 


OIL DRILLING IN GULF—Florida is hopeful of its 
first commercially successful offshore oil well in drill- 
ing west of Boca Grande Island in the Fort Myers 
area. The California Company will go as deep as 
13,500 feet which would represent a cost of $500,000. 
The rig was constructed in 18 feet of water. The 
State would receive one-eighth of any royalties as 
owner of the offshore land. 


BARE CAPITOL WALLS—Gov. LeRoy Collins has 
urged the State Art Commission, created by the 1959 
Legislature, to find historical displays, exhibits or 
some form of art to decorate Florida's Capitol in- 
terior. Thousands of tourists express disappointment 
at the bare walls and halls, which contrast unfavor- 
ably with other State Capitols, he said. 


SHADES OF BIG INCH-—A six-inch pipeline pumping 
orange juice from Florida to New York, sufficient to 
deliver three glasses every day for each of New York's 
eight million persons. This is one of the possibilities 
pictured by Charles C. Whittelsey, president of Ford, 
Beacon and Davis, Inc., New York engineering firm. 
Discussing “tomorrow’s transportation,’ he predicted 
future pipelines will carry solids as well as liquids 
and gases. 


ATOMIC SALT WATER PLANT—Feasibility of estab- 
lishing a joint nuclear reactor-saline water conversion 
plant in the Florida Keys is under study by the In- 
terior Department. This would be in addition to the 
five water conversion demonstration plants already 
authorized and a site for which Key West and Port 
Orange, Fla. are being considered. Hurricane Donna, 
which cut the 130-mile water line to Key West in six 
places, emphasized the need for a conversion plant 
at Key West to provide drinking water. 


MORE SPACE NEEDED-By the time the $4 million 
state office building is completed in the Capitol 
Center at Tallahassee, another one twice its size will 
be needed to house State agencies, according to Terry 

Lee, Coordinator of State Institutions. The new 

structure will house the Game and Fresh Water Fish 

Commission, Department of Conservation, Motor Ve- 

hicle Commission, Milk Commission, Livestock and 

Sanitary Board, Board of Control and Development 

Commission. Many other State agencies will still be 

renting office space in private buildings. 
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MILESTONE COMPENSATION CASE-The Florida 
Supreme Court reversed a district appelate court 
decision by ruling that a man injured in Georgia 
could not collect workmen’s compensation payments 
from the State of Florida. The plaintiff was hired by 
Ray-Hof, Inc., a Georgia subsidiary of Griffin Indus- 
tries of Miami while he was still in Florida but the 
Court held that the employe, Thorrence Petersen, 
contracted with the company in Georgia after he 
quit his Florida job. 


FAA OFFICES IN FLORIDA—Field area offices near 
Jacksonville and Miami are being established by the [{ 
Federal Aviation Agency in close proximity to air 
route traffic control centers. Reorganization, to be 
completed before the end of next June, calls for 27 
"8 offices replacing the more than 100 existing 
offices. 


16-STATE NUCLEAR COMPACT URGED-A strong 
state nuclear development program and a 16-state 
compact to tie together efforts in this field are urged 
by the Florida Legislative Council to combat federal 
supervision. The Council is setting up a committee 
to recommend legislation in the fields of education 
at the university level; in radiation control; in science 
and mathematics in-service teacher training at the 
high school level; and toward an interstate nuclear 
compact. 


WOULD MOVE OAS TO MIAMI-—U. S. Senator 
George Smathers has renewed his efforts to move the 
Organization of American States headquarters from 
Washington, D. C. to Miami. This followed published 
reports that some OAS members believe the secre- 

. tariat should be moved. Smathers considers Miami 
an ideal site because of its climate, location, tradition 
and cultural influences. 


FLORIDA FISH TO CALIFORNIA—Florida caught 
scamp was ship to Vallejo, Calif., for a buffet at § 
the launching of the USS Scamp, nuclear submarine. | 
The bottom-feeding fish, which grows to about 20 
pounds, resembles the fresh water bass but is rarely 
marketed because fishermen keep the few they catch. 


JUST NATURAL GAS RATES SEEN — A recent 
Federal Power Commission decision tying rates to 
area prices opens the door to an era in which sound 
methods will be used to fix just rates in the natural 
gas industry, the FPC chairman, Jerome H. Kuyken- 
dall, told the Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America convention in Miami. He said area pric- 
ing represents the fairest, soundest and most feasible 
method of price regulation for producers. 





FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

of Jacksonville 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
at Miami 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at St. Petersburg 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Orlando 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Pensacola 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
at West Palm Beach 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Coral Gables 

FLORIDA BANK & TRUST CO. 

at Daytona Beach 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Lakeland 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Bartow 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Key West 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Gainesville 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Ocala 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Deland 

FLORIDA DEALERS AND GROWERS BANK 
at Jacksonville 


FLORIDA BANK 

at Fort Pierce 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Fernandina Beach 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Arlington 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Vero Beach 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Perry 

FLORIDA BANK 

at Starke 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Belle Glade 

FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
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FLORIDA NORTHSIDE BANK 
of Jacksonville 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Opa-Locka 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
'GROUP OF BANKS 


29 Banks In The Florida National Group 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * 


OVER $60,000,000 IN CAPITAL FUNDS 
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HOW TO CHOOSE AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Don’t rush. Choose your next agency the way 
porcupines make love: very carefully. 

Agencies are human. When wooing clients 
some croon melodious mumble-jumble and 
some offer facts. Trouble is, how to tell hard 
truth from sweet-talk. It’s not too easy. 

Do this. Examine these agencies as an un- 
romantic comptroller would. Which one is 
equipped to keep its promises? What’s the 
caliber of its staff: ad professionals or wild 


dreamers? Will they put as much sales excite- 
ment in a price list as they put in a TV cam- 
paign? And to find out what will happen when 
the honeymoon is over, make sure you talk 
to their present clients. 

End of sermon except for this selfish 
thought: whatever your advertising problem 
we do hope you choose us. Others have. 
WESCO ADVERTISING, 811 COURT ST. 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA / PH. 3-5995 


Serving the entire southeast 














